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Exhibitions. 


GUTEKUNST'S GALLERY, 10, Grafton 
Bond Street, W. 
ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by 5 Muirhead Bone, D. Y. Cameron, 
Seymour Haden, A. Le ©. Meryon, J. M. Whistler, 
and A. Zorn. NOW ON VIEW 10-8, SATURDAYS 10-1. 








Gdurational. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 


Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding an Shooting taught. ‘rasa 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get Prosp 








fPUCcATION (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


raosesoeoree of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAI SCHOOLS, 
and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICK, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS 
Sent (free of ane e) to Parents on receipt of requirements by 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL, SMITH & FAWCETT, School Agents. 


(Established 1833.) 
34, Bedford Street, Strand. tations, 7021 Gerrard. 





ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY fest. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, English and 
Foreign Governesses, iy Professors, Teachers. ‘chaperones, Com- 
panions, Secretaries, | Reuters, Introduced for Home and Abroad, 
Schoo! with full information, tis 
on application pammenty pe by letter). stating requirements. ice 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regemt 3627 








S ee > 2a oO oe oes oe 
“The Beasley Treatment.”—This Book, giving the experience of 
one who cured himself after 40 years’ suffering, sent it free on 
lication to the Author, his colleagne for 30 years, W. J. KETLEY, 
ngower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 








Situations Vacant. 
NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow will shortly 
proceed to sos | ADDITIONAL DEGREE EXAMINERS in each 
of the subjects n 

CLASSICS including Greek and Roman History), MATHE- 
MATICS (Two beeps NATURAL PHILOSOPHY (Two 
—. te with a ge of — applications of 

ics to Engineering, &c., and both to examine in 
Mathematical and Experimental Physics), OTANY, CHEMISTRY 
and ANATOMY. One Examiner for the subj | tpers of Scots, Civil, and 
Mercantile Law; One Examiner for the su Seren of ph 
Public and Private International Law, and Constitutional Law an 
History; and One Examiner for the subjects of Conveyancing and 
Forensic Medicine. 

Particulars of the duties, cmclanents, &e., be had on applica- 
tion to THE SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY COURT. 

University of Glasgow, October. 1913. 


TAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY AND DUDLEY 
COUNTY BOROUGH EDUCATION COMMITTEES. 
DUDLEY GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
HEAD MISTRESS. 

The Governors invite applications for the a of HEAD 
MISTRESS. Duties tocommence in APRIL, 1914. Accommodation 
350. Present number of Pupils, 285, including Bursars, Pupil 
Teachers, Student Teachers, and Kindergarte 

On the present numbers the total pa ely oo will be 802., witha 
Capitation Fee of 12. on every full-time — re on every Pupil 
Teacher, will amount to 3251. perannum. Candi, ses must fold an 
Honours Degree, or equivalent Femaliaeation, and —¥ had superiaaee 
of organizat a Regt a large Secondary School. Canvassing, directly or 

Application forms may be obtained from the padersigned, to whom 
they must be returned not later than DECEMBER 1 next. 

J. WYNNE, Clerk to the Governors. 

St. James’s Road, Dudley, Worcestershire. 














THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 





The Council is about to eereint WOMAN SEORETARY tothe 
faary 190 BOARD FOR WOMEN, and invites applications. 


Further particulars may be obtained from THE SECRETARY TO 
THE SENATE, The University, Manchester. 





, dbebbidiall OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the 
a TEACHER otperieeee # in ot nics 

GEOMETRY. and JUN R ENGEL SH 8 
TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Qu 


ition of 
ee ARITHMETIC, 
the L.C.O. 


between ting, leputy 
Tesponsible Mistress, in the supervision of the Evening Institute for 
Women d in ith the School. A _knowled; 

the industrial conditions as prevailing in Women’s Trades wi wilt ie 
considered as an additional qualification. Xalary 1502., rising to 2001. 
by six annual increments of 82. and one of 2. 

(Applications must be on the — forms to be obtained, with par- 
ticulars of the ne appointment, ny ome in, . omeet addressed foolsca; 
envelope to T’ KDUCATIO FFICER, London County Council, 

jucation Offices, Victoria Km Poe toner 'W.C., to whom they must 
be returned by 11 a.m. on MONDAY, November 8, 1913. Every 
communication must be marked ‘‘T.1” on the envelope. 
nvassing, either directly or indirectly, will "pe held to be a dis- 
Qualification by Teppoin ntment. 
J Sty D. Deputy Clerk of the <7 County Council. 
bankment, W.C, 





ucation Othees, Victoria Em 
October 22, 1913. 


BERKS EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MAIDENHEAD COUNTY GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
WANTED, in JANUARY, DOMESTIC SCIENCE MISTRESS. 
Bpecial subjects, Cookery and Laundry. Salary 90/.-951. 
Apply to THE HEAD MISTRE 


AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED, in JANUARY, a MISTRESS to Supervise the Garden 
of about one and a half acres and to teach Horticulture and Botany. 
ad (non-resident) 1501., or according to experience and qualifica- 
on. 
Forms of application, which can be obtained of the undersigned, 
must be returned on or before NOVEMBER 12. 
AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., Education Secretary. 
County Offices, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ASHFORD. 

REQUIRED, in JANUARY, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS specially 
qualified to teach English (Language and Literature), Class Singing, 
and some elementary French and German, Training or good 
experience essential. Jnitial salary 1001. to 1201., according to 
ualifications and yee, mere rising by 77. 10s. per annum for the 
rst two years. and subsequently by 51. to 1507.—Forms of application 
and scale of age may obtained from Mr. W. J. SPILER, 19, 
Rank Street, Ashford. Dever Gon should be returned to the 

Head Mistress, Mise R. DAVEY, County School for Girls, Ashford, 
Kent, by NOVEM MBER > 14, 1913. Canvassing will be considered a 


disqualification. 
By Order of the Committe 
FRAS. w. CROOK, Secretary, Kent E:lueation Committee. 




















House, Maid October 17, 1913 
ORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, KETTERING. 

An ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Modern Languages is required in 
JANUARY next 
oe. or its equivalent, and teaching - rience are essential. 
Fp pene oer language should be French. istress who can teach 
Latin ics as y Satoh: will be preferred. 
A pat dhe of 1201., rising to 1501., per annum is offer 

Forms of application, which must be returned not later than 
NOVEMBER }5, 1913, can be obtained from the undersigned. 

OLLAND, pig = ‘Education. 
County Education Offices, ‘Northampton, October, 1 








4st HAM TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


EVENING CLASSES. 

The Committee invite applications for the post of INSTRUCTOR 
OF ENGLISH (Elementary). Salary 7s. 6d. per arenas. of Two 
Hours. One Class meets on Fridays and another is to be arranged.— 
Forms of application are to be obtained from THE PRINCIPAL, 
Technical College, East Ham, E., to whom they must be returned as 


soon as possible. 
LFTBBR4EY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITU- 
TION, SAFFRON WALDEN. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 


The Committee of the Sey named Institution invite applications 
for the position of LIBRARIA 

Candidates must have Ahad previous experience in the work and 
management of Public Libraries. 

Salary 701. per annum, with house, coals, and gas. 

The person —— will be required to take charge of and 
supervise the working of the Institution, and must also be coeapetens 
to advise the Committee as to the choice and purchase of 

iculars of the duties can be obtained from the ‘andersigned, and 
applications must be sent in by NOVEMBER 8 next accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent teettnaniels. 


NORMAN, Hon. Sec. 
Bank House, Saffron Walden. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








O AUTHORS.—MSS. revised by University 
Man (MA) with wide Literary experience. Errors Ortho- 
graphical, Gr: ical, Synt &c., noted; suggestions on 
style, -. ; printer's a corrected, 4 —Pr 
to GAYNOR, care of Lorimer & Chalmers, General Printers, 31, St. 
ine Square, Edinburgh. 


UTHORS’ MSS. placed with 183 Publishers 
and Periodicals at highest prices. Terms and rticu 
“ Row to write Saleable Fiction,” free. . ee LITERARY 
AGENOY, 8, Henrietta Street, Strand, W 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is all Pure Wool, 

cosy and durable in wear, and guaranteed Unshrinkable. 

Write for free patterns and buy direct from the actual makers at first 
cost.—Dept. A10, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland 

















ARE COINS and MEDALS of all Hh periods « and 
countries valued or catalogued. Also Co’ 
speckenas PURCHASED at sy BEST MARKET PRICES 
eae hg pe & SON, Ltd., Medallists to H. _" the King, 17 and 8, 
ccadilly, London, W- (close to Piccadilly Circus 








Partnerships. 
ARTNERSHIPS.—A PUBLISHING FIRM of 


many years’ standing is desirousof meeting witha PARTNER— 
University man preferred—who can introduce capital for the purpose 
of extending business. An exceptional tg my for a suitable 
man.—Write Box 1987, Athenzsum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








Cnpe-Writers, ec. 
A UTHORS' MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, (ot per 


1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


I['XPE - WRITING of every description, under 
pe ds Te NaliuNal TYeE WAITING BUREAU, 








ex 
includ ae & 
199, strand, W 


N 8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 34 References | to well-known Authors Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Casstont Tripos, Girton College, Cambridge; Intermediate 
Arts, London) esearc Revision, #horthand.—CAMBR — 
TY PE. WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W. 
Telephone: 2308 City. 


UTHORS’ MSS. (10d. per 1,000) and Type- 
Wilting in all its branches carefully and promptly executed. 
Carbon Copies. Duplicating. = 

Mise F. M. FLINT, 57, Moorgate Street. 


YPE-WRITING of every description carefully 
and prone: saseutes at home. 8d. per 1.000. 15,00°. 6d. per 1,000. 
Duplicating and Co) Pri ot Transiatiens, Shorthand. Cambridge Local 
—Miss NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Essex. 























Situations Wanted. 


| Fg ea LADY seeks postas SECRETARY. 

a Typing. Fluent French and Italian. Experience.— 

— ress A. H., Box 1996, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 
hancery Lane, London, E.C 








Miscellaneous. 
D*. GEORGE BRANDES has arranged to be 


in England from Noyember 20 to Deeember 12, an —_ be open 

to t invitations to LECTURE on SHAKES PEARE, HAMLET, 

and FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE.—All applications should be made 
to GERALD CHRISTY, The Outer Temple, Strand, London. 


ISTORICAL AND LITERARY RESEARCH 

in_ori ~ and printed sources WANTED by London M.A. 

French, Latin, some German. — and Accurate. Also Biblio- 

— Work Excellent referen Moderate terms.—Apply L., 
xX 1954, Athenzeum Press, 13, Dream's 's Buildings, London, E.C. 








ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. Experience. Testimonials.—Box 1995, 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 








[PRANSLATION, Research, Indexing, Articles, 
and other Lite Work. Classics, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese. aried experience. Moderate terms —Miss. 
SELBY, 25, 8t. Stephen's Road, Bayswater. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British ——— and eoveors terms. 
testimonials. writing. — A. B., Box 1062, Atheneum Press, 
3, Bream’s ‘Buildings. Chancery Lane, London, B.C. 











UTHORS.—Neat, accurate, properly spaced 

and punctuated TY PE- WRITING, 9d. 1,000 words (Verse, 
20 lines, 3d.), paper and extra copy included. Guide to Pub- 
lishers free. 

WHITE'S BUREAU, &2, King William Street, London, E.C. 


YPE-WRITING MSS. 7d. per 1,000. Novels. 
Carbon Copies. Testimonials Duplicating and Technical work 
sedate. — iss PURNELL, 6, Laurel Bank, Squires Lane, 











Catalogues. 


OOKS, Second-hand or New. Please state wants. 
Librarians’ Wants at home and Abroad receive prompt attention. 


Following Catalogues obtainable post free. 
(i) RECENT MISCELLANEOUS PURCHASFS8—all stents. 

(ii) ADVANCED BPUCATION A AL BOOKS—all subjects. 

(iii) THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

(iv) MATHEMATICAL BOOKS—Ancient and Modern. 

(vy) FC OND MICA, POL ITICAL ECONOMY, &c. 

(vi) GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL BOOKS—Critical mys 4 

GALLOWAY & PORTER, University Booksellers, Cambridge (E 


OOKS. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT ond RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The m 
finder extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGU I — 
a special feature of euchonsing soe Salea’ mye benny for others selected 
from ue various lists. & list of 2,000 5 pantiorierty want 
t free. — EDW. BAKER'S Great oh ey Jol Bright Street, 
irmingham. Burke's Peerage, 1910, new, 15¢.—Botan: —- 
shire, by Amphlett, Rea, and new, 5s. 6d., published 2is. 


LLIS’S CATALOGUE OF BRITISH TOPO. 
GRAPHY (No. 149), 1143 items, NOW READY ; post free 
application.—ELLIS, 29, New Bond Street, W. 
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AG@&G@ S&S BRO 8, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
pasa IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
RINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
panies... sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 








Sales by Auction. 


Books and Manuscripts, including a Library removed from 
Fife, N B., and other Properties. 


ee SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 

ctober 29, and pcliowing Day. at ten minutes past 1 o'clock pre- 
pr ms VALUABLE BUUKS, » including Standard Work~ and 
First and Kare Kditions in ali Classes of Literature—Browne's 
Britannia's Pastorals, First Issue of the First Edition 1613-16—First 
Editions of Fielding, cso Leigh Hunt, Scott, Miss Freer, Ains- 
worth, Trollope. ray, Dickens, purteer, Browning, Stevenson, 
and Wilde— early Printed Books ‘and Indulgences—Ackermann’s 
Oxford, Havell’s Vosta Xcena, Salt’s Views in St. Helena, and others 
with Coloure 1 Plates -Books on Costume, the Fine Arts, and — 
tecture —Aut graphs of Carlyle, Congreve, Beethoven, Lamb, - 
the Vriginal Aatograph Facsimile of Wagner's Tannbiiuser—a fx 
of Nelson's Hair, &. 





Engravings, including the Property of ROBERT LEE, Es4., 
of Corriegills, Reading. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL b AUCTION. 
at ye House, 47, psone g meagan FRID. 

ten past 1 o’c! pres “ BRGRAVINGS. 

as above, vom; mee mh _ Examples of ine nate I iglion and French 

rya 1 | ge our Prints, Drawings; also BEN LEDI BY D. Y. 

9AM eigaet , & fine impression of the rare second state, the 

aa a a LAD 








Engravings, Etchings, and Drawings. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


ul will SELL Je; AUOTION, at their House, No. 13, liowing’ Da. 
Street, Strand. W.O. DAY, October 27, and Followin nal 
atl o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and DRA 

in the portfolio, comprising engravings in line, mezzotint, and slate 
‘some in colours), portraits, landscapes, and fancy subjects by English 
and € 1 artists, gs by old masters, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








A Portion of the Library from Stafford House, 
St. James's, S.W. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL Le AUCTION, at a House, No. 13. Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., WEDNESDAY, October 29, and Two Follow- 
ing Da . at 1 ‘o'clock Drecisely a PORTION of the” LIBRARY from 
stafford House, 8t. on non 8.W., sold under the instructions of His 
Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, | a large La 
of the Productions a the ities and Elzevi , Man 
J. A. De Thou—Large Books of Prints nd. Gallerics—Uo lections ot 
Tracts by Luther « ona the Lutheran ¥ eformers—Publications of ti 
Koxburghe and B. rincipes_ of Classic 
Authors—a Collection ot 387 Original Drawings of the Fauna and 
Aborigines of South Africa, made in the early years of the Nineteenth 
Century —Editio Prinesye of the Oy a wolne of Columna, &. Also 
BOOKS, the Property of HEN NESS, Ksq., of Burton 
Hall, &tillorgan, Co. Dublin, aan fine Copies of Works in 
General Literature. 


May be viewed twodays prior. Catalogues may be had. 











Valuable Law Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
BURSDAY, October 30, at 1 o'clock, VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, 
including a Complete Set of the Law Reports from, 1865 to 1913, 399 
vols., and a Set from 1865 Lo 1899, 271 vols. ; also another set from 1865 
to 1891, 230 vols.. Vice-Chancellors’ Reports, 65 vols., Law Quarterly 
Review from 1835 to 1912, 28 vols., &c., the Property a ol late 
H. H. POWNALL, Esq.—The Law ‘Times Reports f to 1913, 
52 vols.—Commercial Cases, 1896-1907, 12 vols. Modern | Text be books, &c. 
—also two Oak Bookcases, and other Library and Office Furniture. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





The Valuable and Extensive Library of the late EDWARD 
DOWUEN, Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


Me xcens HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
Pe Se = oy Rooms, 115, ap 
DAY, November 5, and Two Foll Sir ey o- ‘at Ye --e 
the TALRST MODERN) PORTION of the L Y¥ of the late 
DWARD DOWDEN, M.A. Litt.D., ame Rare First 
Haitions of Victorian ts and Writers, including FitzGerald's 
Translations of <eeeren. Jami,and Omar Khayyam (Second Edition), 
wrappers, and others by Symon. nds, tg ag Swinburne, Morris, 
Rossetti, Pater, Meredith, Walt Whitman, &c., several being Presenta- 
tion Copies—A large Collection of eae on English Literature, from 
a rd to Wordsworth, including Standard Editions of English 
Poets and Dramatists, Various Texts of Shakes » with many 
Critical Works on the same, Prof. Dowden's y of Shelley's 
Works, by Buxton Forman, 8 vole., with M8. notes, the Library 
Kdition of Keats. 5 wile. ne ~ Histories g, — bi Literature — 
Morte d’Arthur, ustrat 
— Blake's Works. byt Mlis and Yeats, 3 vols., and others 
= ‘Art—the Historical Writings of Gibbon, Masson, Troli , Morley, 
ers — am yy A Ly Classics — Books <a Bente— A 
Collection of Works i and Freuch Literature, including 
many books relatin to Pine "the latter comprising Early Editions 
of hi Writings, and th e Weimar Edition in 136 vols., also 3 A Autograph 
Letters, and the hed by Dr. W. Weissenborn of Weimar referring 


to Goethe's death. 
Catalogues may be had. 





A Selection from the Library of a Nobleman. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, x their poms, 11 Guan my fom, W.C. 
WEDNESDAY, ember 12 Follow! is Day, atl oiock e 

SELECTIUN of FINE BoOKs trom the LIBRARY of aNOBLEM 
oll 8 Portraits of the Courtof Henry VIII., —I 


comprising 
folio, 1792, * Portraita, ts, Original Edition. 4 vols., "eat, Col: vared 
ets iat Military Costume, Folio Books Foreiga Views 


1 most f morocco 

CHEMICAL AND SCIK TIFIC C BOOKS from eee ‘RY of the 
late LORD STAFFURD—a small LIBRARY OF BOOKS in English 
and French Litersture, the Property of Mrs. PRYUE WEEDON 
formerly of Harrow). 


Catalogues on application. 








Wells Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BIRD CAY 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
Illustrated in Colour by R. WHEELWRIGHT. Cloth, 5s. net, 
‘* A tendency towards change in literature for young people is clearly traceable in the number of 


well-known novelists who deliberately write books for the younger generation, and perhaps no one is 
better qualified to do this than Mr. Stacpoole.” 


LET ME EXPLAIN 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS 
Author of ‘ How It Works.’ 


With over 150 Illustrations by HOWARD PENTON. Cloth, 6s. 
A most fascinating book on mechanical and engineering subjects. 


THE “FATHERS AND SONS LIBRARY.” 


‘* Perhaps because most of us, while resenting any implication of old age, are sensitively anxious 
to be thought grown up, the story of adventure is usually consigned by tradition to the library of the 
boy. Stevenson, and after him Mr. John Masefield, have done much to break down the tradition by 
making of the so-called boy’s book a literary accomplishment. Anybody may be caught reading 
‘Catriona’ or ‘ Martin Hyde’ and still pass for a grown up person.” —Nation. 


JIM DAVIS |THE NEW GUV’NOR 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. Third Edition, cloth, 6s. By JOHN BARNETT. Cloth, 6s. 


MARTIN HYDE A splendid public school story, the scene of 


which can easily be recognized by those familiar 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cloth, 6s. 





' with Herefordshire. 





TWO BOOKS FOR SCOUTS 
THE KING’S SCOUT SEAMANSHIP FOR SCOUTS 


By M. SMITH-MASTERS By W. H. STUART GARNETT 


Illustrated by C. E. BROCK. A large, handsome Fully illustrated. 128 pages, cloth linings, 6d. net ; 
volume. Cluth boards, 2s cloth boards, ls. net. 


*“We do not recollect a book in which Scout- ‘*A book which everybody should read, whether 
craft and story are so well blended, and we con- he is a Scout or not, and it is as admirably and 
gratulate the author on his success. A thoroughly | lucidly written as it is comprehensive in the infor- 
good story.”—Morning Post. mation which it conveys.”—Daily Telegraph. 








GOOD BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES 
A FLUTTER IN FEATHERS; A WHITE PASSION 


By GEORGK CHATER By A. B. TEETGEN. Cloth, 6s. 
Illustrated by GEORGE MORROW. Cloth, 6% «4 notable book on Canada.”—Daily Mail. 


Quite a new book, by a new humorous author. | “Stamped not only by close observation, but 


A mirth-provoking book which will not fail to | | by that comprehending sympathy which lends life 
interest. | to the simple toil of men and women...... A real 
| tale of the prairies.”—T7.?.’s Weekly. 


THE ROUGH WAY 


By WM. LETTS, Author of ‘Diana Dethroned.’ WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL 
FOURTH EDITION. 6s. | 


| By ELISABETH EATON. Cloth, 5s. net. 
THE GULF BETWEEN 


** Where an invalid heroine looks on at life from 
By P. Y. REDMAYNE. Cloth, 6s. 





|a@couch. Such books have a charm...... Miss Eaton 
| has succeeded.” —Sphere. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 and 4, Paternoster Buildings, E.C., 
and 44, Victoria Street, 8.W. 
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THE 


Booklover’s Opportunity 


to fill his shelves with the books he 
wants at a fraction of their cost. 


Great Annual 


SALE OF BOOKS 


Over 200,000 volumes, new and secondhand, 
offered at 


REDUCTIONS OF 33 to 80% 
trom the PUBLISHED PRICES. 


Every Department of Literature is represented, 
including Fiction. 
Librarians especially, will appreciate the point 
that this is practically the Largest and most 


Important Book-Sale of the year, and that the 
volumes offered for sale are in excellent 


condition, 
— 


Those who cannot call should 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
Books to the value of 10s. Carriage Paid in the United Kingdom. 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB 


376 to 384, Oxford Street, London, W. 





Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MSS. for early publication. terary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.O. 








Provident Institutions. 


THE 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Pounded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the tollowing advantages :— 
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COLLEN, M.A. With maps, diagrams, and 29 illustrations. Crown 4to. 3s 6d. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
SONGS from BOOKS 


Uniform with Poetical Works. Crown 
8vo, 6s. Pocket Edition, feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. net; limp leather, 5s. net. 
Edition de luxe (limited to 1000 copies), 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


AUTHOR’S ANNOTATED EDITION. 


The Works of Tennyson. 
With Notes by the Author. Edited, 
with Memoir, by HALLAM, LORD 
TENNYSON. With Portrait. Extra 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
The Gardener. Lyrics of Love 


and Life. By RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE, Author of ‘Gitanjali.’ 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW VOL. 
Jane Austen. By F. WARRE 


CORNISH, late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. 


Times.— All his qualities as a biographer 
are in harmony with his subject, his clear 
judgment, a humour too wise and too urbane 
to effervesce or acidify, a shrewd, kindly 
knowledge of the world into which Jane 
Austen ‘was sent to show how true to itself 
human nature is.’” 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.— 
NEW VOL. 
Highways and Byways in 
the Border. By ANDREW 
LANG and JOHN LANG. With 


Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 
Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. net. 





THIRD AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


A People at School. By 
H. FIELDING HALL, Author of 
‘The Soul of a People,’ &c. Extra 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 


The Fairy Book. The best 
popular Fairy Stories, selected and 
rendered anew by the Author of ‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.’ With 32 Illus- 
trations in Colour by WARWICK 
GOBLE. Crown 4to, 15s. net. 








THOMAS HARDY. 
A Changed Man, The 
Waiting Supper, and other 
Tales, concluding with 
The Romantic Adventures 


of a Milkmaid. By THOMAS 
HARDY. With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8vo, 68. 


H. G. WELLS'S NEW NOVEL. 
The Passionate Friends. 
68. 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW NOVEL, 
Bendish, a Study in Pro- 
digality. 6. 


Pinocchio Under the Sea, 
Translated from the Italian by 
CAROLYN DELLA-CHIESA. Edited 
by JOHN W. DAVIS. _ Illustrated. 
ean 8vo, 6s. 
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Cheap Edition, with New Prefatory Matter. 


The Life of 
John Henry 
Cardinal Newman. 


Based on his Private Journals and Correspondence. 
By WILFRID WARD. 


With 2 Frontispieces. 2 vols. 8vo, 12%. 6d. net. 
[On Monday next. 








NEW BOOK BY MGR. ROBERT HUGH BENSON. 


Paradoxes of Catholicism. Srmens 


in Rome, Easter, 1913. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1913, 


The Church in Rome in the First 











Century.  Six,'s.a'" avo, 1 ta net OND 
The Religious Instinct. foie: 


HARDY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Contents.—The Cry of the Hour—The Religious Instinct— 
The Interpretation of Instinct—Response— Personality and 
Miracle—Estrang R iliation—The Paradox of 
Christian History — Institutional Religion— Wanted, a 
Venture of Faith— Appendix. 


The Layman’s History of the 
Church of England. 2 it.hu & 


Vicar of St. James’s, Bermondsey. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


POPULAR EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S 
WORKS. 
Price 2s. 6d. net each volume. 


History of England in the Eighteenth Century. 











History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. 


Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland: Flood 
—Grattan—O’Connell. 2vols. 5s. net. 

History of the Rise and Influence of the 
Spirit of Rationalism in Europe. 2s 6d. net. 
History of European Morals from Augustus 

to Charlemagne. 2s. éd. net. 
Map of Life. 1 vol. [On November 15. 


Democracy and Liberty. 2vols. 5s. net. 
[On November 15. 


The Reign of Henry VII. from 
Contemporary Sources. Thrace 


Introduc- 
tion by Prof. A. F. POLLARD. Three Vols. Vol. I. 
NARRATIVE EXTRACTS. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 
(ready). Vol. Il. CONSTITUTIONAL, SOCIAL, AND 
ECONOMIC HISTORY (in November). Vol. III. 
DIPLOMACY, ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, AND 
IRELAND (in November). 








3; » a Selection of his Poems, with Verse 

Carducci ¢ Translations, Notes, and Three In- 

troductory Essays By G. L. BICKERSTETH, M.A. 
With a Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“We welcome Mr. Bickersteth’s volume, with its 
thoughtful essays and sound translations, and hope that 
it will not miss the attention of those who can appreciate 
a fine introduction to a tine poet.”—Observer. 


Love Triumphant, and Other 
Poems.  ffthe Sine, &e. Feap. 405,80. 62. nets 


NEW FICTION. 
The Sorrow Stones. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 
A story of West Cumberland life. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW SOUTH AFRICAN WRITER. 


Dirk: a South African. 
By ANNABELLA BRUCE MARCHAND. 6s. 


“*Dirk’ is the first sympathetic attempt we have yet 
come across at the characterization of the South African 
people—and at least it is by far the most successful.” 

Cape Argus. 
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39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Blackwoods’ New Books. 


THE SILENT INDIA. 


Being Tales and Sketches of the Masses. By Lieut,. 
Col. S. J. THOMSON, C.1L.E. LM.S. With Illustra. 
tions. 10s. 6d. net. 

“This is a book which was very much wanted....The 
atmosphere ...the ways and thoughts of its inhabitants 
are brought before the reader with really extraordinary 
skill, and one seems almost to be present in the flesh.” 

Globe. 

“ Well informed, well written, and unfailingly interesting, 
A very real and significant picture of contemporary Indian 
life.” —Daily Telegraph. 





SIR WILLIAM ARROL. 


A Memoir. By Sir ROBERT PURVIS, M.A. LL.D., 
formerly M.P. for Peterborough. 5s. net. 





NEW NOVELS. 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 


By IAN HAY, Author of ‘Pip,’ ‘The Right Stuff,’ 
- Safety Match,’ &c. Illustrated by C. E. BROCK. 





** A continual delight.”— Times. 
“Delightfully amusing.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The very best sort of holiday reading imaginable.” 
Observer. 
“ Delightfully entertaining. ...a veritable feast of fun.” 
Daily Telegraph. 





WRIT IN WATER. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of ‘The Keepers of 
the Gate,’ ‘One Crowded Hour,’ &c. With Lllustrations 
by ALFRED PEARSE. 6:8. 


‘* Admirably written.... Brilliantly told.”— Times. 


THE MERCENARY. 


A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. By W. J. ECCOTT, 

Author of ‘The Background,’ ‘ The Second City,’ &c. 6s 

“A splendid romance of love, fighting, and intrigue ; a 
book to fascinate.”—Glasgow Citizen. 


THE POMANDERS. 


By ARTHUR FETTERLESS, Author of ‘The Career 
of Kembole,’ ‘ Willie in the Isle of Man (and After).’ 
68. 











SCENES FROM A 
SUBALTERN’S LIFE. 


By C. L. GIBSON. 6s. 


“So good that one will keep an eye on new work from the 
same hand.”—Daily News. 


“* Hit off with spirit, humour. We enjoyed exceedingly.” 
British Weekly. 


THAKUR PERTAB SINGH. 


And Other Tales. By Sir CHARLES CROSTHWAITE. 
68. 
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Lord Iyons: a Record of British Diplo- 
macy. By Lord Newton. 2 vols. 
(Arnold.) 


THESE volumes enclose, as their sub-title 
indicates, a record of diplomacy rather 
than a biography in the strict sense of 
the word. Though Lord Lyons’s letters 
to his family appear to have been pre- 
served, they are not forthcoming; and, 
in particular, we learn next to nothing 
of the boy who was the father of the man. 
We do not complain of this reticence, 
since Lord Lyons the public servant is, 
after all, the person in whom the public 
takes concern. Lord Newton has, there- 
fore, every justification in treating him 
much as Lady Betty Balfour treated his 
successor at the Paris Embassy, Lord 
Lytton. He has been careful, besides, to 
give his readers a clear idea of Lord 
Lyons’s appearance and habits, both from 
his own pen and from that of Mrs. Wilfrid 
Ward, whose vivacious sketch of her 
great-uncle appears in the Appendix. 

With Lord Lyons, as is often the case, 
a formidable exterior concealed a shy 
disposition. He was terribly ill at ease 
with servants, and used to say that he 
had learnt to know his footmen by a 
study of their stockinged calves. But 
he delighted in a romp with children. 
A creature of habits no less than the late 
Lord Wolverhampton, he sat down at his 
desk at a certain hour, and at a certain 
hour took a stroll in his garden. Exercise 
was almost unknown to him as a relaxa- 
tion from strenuous work, and it is 
Teasonable to suppose that he paid the 
penalty both in the physical collapse 





which closed his career at Washington, 
and in the paralytic stroke which laid 
him low just after he had passed into 
honourable retirement. Being caution 
personified, he never married, though 
Lord Newton tells us that an exalted 
personage—not Queen Victoria or the 
Empress Eugénie—put pressure upon him 
to make him lead to the altar one of 
her ladies-in-waiting. Reticence, com- 
bined, as Mrs. Wilfrid Ward aptly re- 
marks, with fidelity and self-effacement, 
was his most valuable quality as a diplo- 
matist. Queen Victoria herself could not 
draw from him his opinion of the Treaty 
of Berlin, and he had a horror of Blue- 
books. 

Promotion in the diplomatic service 
came slowly to Lyons, and when he was 
35 he actually contemplated retirement 
from an ungrateful profession. In 1859, 
however, he was appointed Minister at 
Washington, and before long found himself 
in the midst of the complications created 
by the American Civil War. Much of 
Lord Newton’s first volume is concerned 
with that vast upheaval, but we cannot 
say that the revelations are important. 
The crisis has, indeed, been so fully illus- 
trated on the American side that but few 
secrets remained to be disclosed. The 
point to notice is Lyons’s judicious 
handling of Seward, who was perfectly 
honest, but inexperienced, and hampered 
by past utterances on the platform. The 
American Secretary of State was thus 
brought round from hostility to an almost 
inconvenient friendliness. He seems to 
have actually contemplated a State visit 
to England by way of a return compli- 
ment to the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to the United States. This overture, 
which Earl Russell received with icy 
dislike, occurred, of course, after the con- 
clusion of the ‘‘ Trent” affair, which 
had brought both countries to the verge 
of war. While passions were running high 
Lyons kept silence, and so, more than 
any one man, kept the peace. In after 
years he used to state that, during his 
five years in the United States, he had 
never “‘ taken a drink or made a speech.” 

Lyons’s two years’ occupation of the 
Embassy at Constantinople was not pro- 
ductive of noteworthy incidents, though 
it is interesting to discover that the 
present King of Roumania was, in his 
young days, regarded as a good deal of 
a firebrand. But Lord Newton’s able 
narrative becomes of much greater value 
after Lyons, at the age of 50, had attained 
the Paris Embassy—the highest place in 
the diplomatic service. We do not exag- 
gerate its importance when we say that 
it gives a far more coherent and complete 
account of the collapse of the Second 
Empire than the world has hitherto 
received. Some of the incidents related 
are not new, such as the French Em- 
peror’s high-handed behaviour towards 
Belgium over the Grand Luxemburg 
Railway. Still, it is significant that 
De La Valette, the French Foreign Minister, 
should have admitted to Lyons that ** the 
whole thing was instigated by Count 
Bismarck,”’ and Lord Newton might, we 








think, have read into that remark an 
allusion to the draft treaty of partition 
into which Bismarck had imveigled the 
hapless Benedetti three years earlier. 
The Emperor’s shifts are further illus- 
trated by a proposal that the South 
German States should confederate with 
Switzerland—a suggestion which, although 
attributed by him to ‘des hommes 
sérieux,’ may be suspected, as Lord 
Newton suspects it, to have been the 
outcome of his own nebulous imagination. 
Yet another disclosure carries its own 
moral; and that moral is momentous. 
The French Government suggested that 
the British Foreign Secretary should 
‘ give advice ” to Prussia on the subject 
of disarmament. Lord Clarendon chival- 
rously undertook an enterprise which 
Lord Stanley had declined to touch ; 
he promptly discovered that both sides 
expected England to take part with them 
in the event of the “advice” being 
rejected, and after Bismarck had dis- 
posed of the idea by ingeniously alleging 
his King’s warlike disposition, the rela- 
tions of the two Powers, France and 
Prussia, were worse instead of better. 
“Un échec,” exclaimed Ollivier while 
the negotiations were in progress, * c’est 
la guerre!”’ And war it would have 
been had not the few persons in the 
secret kept that secret. The moral is 
that there is no tertiws gaudens in modern 
diplomacy, and that the “advice” of a 
third party is apt to recoil on itself. 
Lord Newton does not throw much 
fresh light on the Franco-German War, 
a topic on which he has been anticipated 
by Lord Fitzmaurice’s ‘Life of Earl 
Granville’ and other works. Still, as 
Bismarck was not an impeccable historian, 
it is useful to know as a fact that Germany 
would at first have been content with the 
fortresses of Metz and Strasburg, and that 
the French, by continuing hostilities, 
brought upon themselves substantial losses 
of territory. We confess that Lord New- 
ton, in dealing with the French foreign 
relations that ensued on the establish- 
ment of peace, appears to charge too 
heavily against the Duc Décazes. That 
Minister may have prostrated himself 
before Bismarck, but he had no other 
resource. The position of France was 
that of Carthage before the last Punic 
war: she could merely supplicate. In 
1875 England and Russia came to her 
rescue, and after Bismarck had found 
work for French troops in Tunis and 
elsewhere, the tension became relaxed. 
But “ War in Sight” was not a mere 
journalistic invention, and war would 
have meant annihilation for France. 
Lyons’s sagacity is conspicuous in 
his estimate both of events and men. 
Occasionally he erred, notably in ridi- 
culing Bismarck’s ‘“ childish colonial 
schemes,” but as a rule every crisis 
found him prepared. He was also rather 
slow in perceiving the sterling merits of 
Gambetta, but then Gambetta exercised 
for some years an influence without 
responsibility which it was difficult to 
appreciate, and, like all ex-demagogues, 
he had much to unlearn. De Freycinet, 
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another French politician severely judged 
by Lord Newton, was accepted by Lyons 
as undoubtedly the strongest man in 
his Ministry. That statesman’s Egyptian 
policy was confessedly far from heroic, 
but Granville’s gyrations must have been 
difficult to follow, and the clear-headed 
Lyons himself seems to have been at a 
loss to know precisely where he stood. 
He was even compelled to depart from 
his rigid rule, and to express downright 
objections to the Foreign Secretary’s 
half-hearted suggestion that the “ man- 
date’ of Europe might be invoked to 
help England out of her difficulties. It 
was Lyons’s fate to retire from office 
leaving his work incomplete : Egypt had 
not ceased to make bad blood between 
France and this country, and the internal 
Boulanger commotion, which left him 
singularly unconcerned, was not over. 
None the less his calm moderation had 
eased international relations during more 
than one outburst of Anglophobia, and 
though British diplomacy might have 
been more picturesquely represented in 
Paris, he fulfilled the ideal of wisdom and 
integrity. 

Lord Newton writes from experience, 
and with an evident knowledge of foreign 
affairs. His connecting passages are agree- 
ably composed, and always to the point ; 
his anecdotes are amusing. He might 
have suppressed sundry flouts, however, 
such as a statement that Frenchmen 
rarely care if an Englishman speaks their 
language well or ill, because they desire 
to talk themselves, and he is a foreigner 
to them and nothing more. On p. 386 
of vol. ii. we note that Lord Salisbury is 
made to write ‘ annexation” where 
evacuation is apparently intended. But 
the dispatches, taken as a whole, have 
been most carefully edited. 








VARIOUS SORTS OF CHILDREN. 


Tue three “Educational Psychology 
Monographs” we notice here with ‘ Young 
Delinquents,’ a development of a thesis 
written for the Higher Diploma of 
Social Study in the University of Bir- 
mingham, are all concerned with the 
training and welfare of children. 

‘How I Kept my Baby Well’ contains 
an account of a fortunate little boy’s 
first two years of life, written by his 
mother, who devoted to the details of his 
health the trained powers of observation 
and reason acquired in a college education 
and by the habit of teaching. To all 
parents — indeed, to all persons in 
charge of little children—her record will 





Educational Psychology Monographs :— 
(Baltimore, Warwick & York.) 
How I Kept my Baby Well. By Anna G. 
Noyes. 
Backward and Feeble-Minded Children. 
By Edmund Burke Huey. 
Inductive versus Deductive Methods of 
Teaching: an Experimental Research. 
By W. H. Winch. 
Young Delinquents : a Study of Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools. By Mary G. 
Barnett. (Methuen & Co.) 





prove interesting, encouraging, and in- 
structive. Although Mrs. Noyes is careful 
to avoid generalizing, it appears probable 
that with other children, as with hers, 
physical growth and mental development 
are impeded by every irregularity of 
health, and that, if the digestion of babies 
could be kept in perfect condition, their 
growth, temper, and intelligence would 
vastly improve. That the necessary 
thought and care are well worth while 
this modest and valuable little book 
clearly shows. 

It is sad to pass from the healthiest 
and hopefullest of babies to Dr. Huey’s 
studies of backward and feeble-minded 
children. Here, again, the method of 
careful and continued personal observa- 
tion has been employed. The cases 
reported seem to fall, very roughly, into 
two groups, which may be headed respec- 
tively the Arrested and the IIl-Balanced, 
and it is evident that both forms of 
defect tend to be aggravated by early 
neglect and mismanagement. Indeed, 
what seems needed for full understanding 
of the problems of feeble-mindedness is a 
correlative course of studies dealing with 
children who in earliest infancy showed 
signs of deficiency, but were tended with 
such care and intelligence as surrounded 
Mrs. Noyes’s boy. Only then would it 
be possible to determine the respective 
influences of descent from, say, an alco- 
holic parent, and of the manifold mis- 
management to which a child in the charge 
of a drunken mother is inevitably exposed. 
Obviously, however, the gathering of 
such data would be very difficult, and in 
the meantime these careful studies of 
individual cases throw valuable light 
upon at least one side of the many ques- 
tions involved. 

Closely akin on some points of subject 
to Dr. Huey’s book, Miss Barnett’s 
‘Young Delinquents’ is far apart from 
it in scope and intention. She examines 
the methods employed in this country in 
dealing with children whom, until lately, 
our law regaided as criminals, but whom 
a growing enlightenment is beginning to 
consider rather as neglected or untrained 
than as blameworthy. The comparison 
of different institutions depends largely 
upon details, impossible to differentiate 
in a review ; but Miss Barnett is evidently 
right in her opinion that all should be 
rather educative than punitive in aim ; 
that to train the children for self-support 
in later life is the primary object ; and that 
a course of steady repression and regula- 
tion can never give a good training for 
individual freedom and ordinary life. 

The fourth book is a record of several 
experiments in the teaching of groups 
of London school children, the object 
of which was to discover whether in- 
ductive methods did not produce better 
results than the deductive methods ordi- 
narily employed. The subject of the 
tests was geometry: untrained children 
of the same school and class were, in one 
group, taught the definitions of certain 
figures; in another group they were set 
to write for themselves what the figures 


} were, and were then led by a series of 
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elucidatory questions to correct the omis- 
sions and errors of their definitions. An 
examination into the matter of the lesson 
was made immediately after its conclu- 
sion, a second at the end of a week, a 
third at the end of a month, and a fourth 
which dealt with new material. It was 
found that in the examinations which 
required reproduction of precisely what 
had been learnt or taught the subjects 
of the deductive method did better; 
but that in the examination relating to 
new material the inductively taught did 
better, both positively and in the avoid- 
ance of “ howlers.” It might almost be 
said that the lesson is better learnt 
deductively, but the children are better 
taught inductively. As Mr. Winch truly 
says, “Individual lessons form... .part 
of a course,” and it is by the result of 
the course, rather than by the individual 
lesson, that teaching must be judged. 
“The supreme test of good teaching 
{remarks our author] is the power, on 
the part of the pupils, to attack ‘new 
material’ ”’; and really useful examina- 
tions are those which test rather that 
power than the accumulation of facts 
acquired :— ; 

*“ Whenever examiners set work to be 
done which is a mere reproduction of what 
the children have been taught or have learnt, 
they are favoring the mechanical method 
rather than the inductive one.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that the 
new material should be of a character 
analogous to the old. 

One point omitted in this record, but 
by no means unimportant, is the degree 
of interest aroused in the minds of the 
children, and this, it seems safe to say, 
will be greater in the inductive than the 
deductive method, and the more con- 
spicuously so as the child is more intelli- 
gent. 








JANE AUSTEN. 


THE enlarged ‘ Life and Letters’ which is 
the final authority on Jane Austen, and 
which Mr. Cornish, of course, uses in 
his survey, was noticed by us at length 
so recently (May 10th, p. 513) that we 
need not go over the ground again in 
detail. Heredity and environment both 
combined to make Jane Austen what she 
was; she had no reason to go beyond 
her familiar circle for good looks and good 
brains. Perhaps it was lucky for the 
world of readers that she and her sister 
Cassandra were both disappointed in their 
love-romances. It isclear that she became 
an admirable aunt, and her brightness is 
guaranteed on all sides. But, though 
the main details of her simple life are 
clear, there is a lamentable gap due to 
destroyed letters. 

The two chapters devoted to biography 
are excellent, for Mr. Cornish says neatly 
and concisely all that need be said, 
and his comments are nearly always to 
the point. He is no blind admirer who 








By Francis Warre Cornish. 


Jane Austen. 
(Macmillan 


‘**English Men of Letters.” 
& Co.) 
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can see no fault in his heroine, but we 
doubt if he is always justified in his deduc- 
tions from a phrase of hers. Literary 
talents tend especially to that imaginative 
sympathy which takes on the very form 
and pressure of personal experience. 
The man who has never smoked may write 
the best thing about smoking, and the 
woman who does not love the piano the 
best appreciation of piano- playing. In 
the case of a satirist like Jane Austen, 
devoted to the comic spirit, there is a 
further difficulty. Her jest may be the 
last sloughing of the scar of an ancient 
wound, or it may veil feeling which is 
still poignant. In such matters every 
critic must decide for himself: there is 
no proving. The pride which makes 
reserve was strong in the Austens; and 
she who appears as the mere amused 
spectator may sometimes have been 
wishing to play an active part. 

The chapters devoted to the famous 
novels are apt alike in description and 
criticism, and include some timely cor- 
rections of popular misconceptions. Mr. 
Collins is rightly classed as a ** grotesque,” 
though “one of the highest order.” All 
the world shares the author’s delight in 
Elizabeth, on whom Mr. Cornish has this 
acute comment :— 


“She was right in her opinion of Darcy ; 
Darcy was right in his opinion of her relations ; 
how was any reconciliation to be found for 
these incompatible truths, consistent with a 
decent respect for her family, and her father 
in particular ?_ I can find no solution of this 
problem unless it be in Jane Austen’s belief 
in the overmastering power and the suffi- 
ciency of love. In her philosophy love 
prevails over prudence, family feelings, 
social conditions, worldly propriety. When 
love comes in at the door, all other con- 
siderations fly out of the window.” 


Elizabeth is a heroine, but she is not 
meant to be perfect—any more, we may 
add, than Cordelia. Both are the more 
real for being admirably human. Darcy 
begins by being guilty, not only of pride 
and prejudice, but even of ill-breeding, 
the very fault he discovered to his hurt 
in the Bennet family. The jejune para- 
phrase which takes the place of a conversa- 
tion between the two at the supreme 
moment when mutual love is assured is 
one of the rare disappointments in a great 
book. But it is always so with Jane 
Austen. She shunned alike the exalta- 
tions of love and the “ silly sooth’? which 
lesser novelists have managed so effec- 
tively. 

The charge of “ insensibility to natural 
beauty ’’ Mr. Cornish meets by a passage 
from‘ Persuasion.’ He might have quoted 
the praises of spring and autumn and of 
ambrosial night in ‘ Mansfield Park.’ 
Such a night for Fanny leaves all painting 
and music behind, tranquillizes every 
care, blots out the wickedness and sorrow 
of the world. Mrs. Norris in the book 
just mentioned is, we think, the author’s 
highest achievement, etched in with a 
cool malice which leaves her entirely 
possible. Rushworth, too, is unequalled 


in the long gallery of portraits as a pure 
idiot. 








In his comments on the * Letters’ 
Mr. Cornish rightly picks out some pas- 


| sages where humour has got the better 


of reverence or of * the finest sensibility.” 
Humorists, in fact, in the exercise of 
their delightful gift, are apt to lose their 
sense of humanity. Rushworth once 
made a sensible remark to the party at 
Sotherton, suggesting that if ** we are too 
long going over the house, we should not 
have time for what is to be done out of 
doors.” This is stigmatized by the author 
as “the sort of self-evident proposition 


which many a clearer head does not 
always avoid.” But social intercourse 


could hardly go on if every one were to 
leave all the obvious things unsaid. 

So far we have the pleasure of following 
a commentator whose matter and expres- 
sion are both excellent. But we are some- 
what disappointed with the last chapter, 
entitled * Summary,’ which extends to only 
four pages, and gives no details of the 
style which is surely a chief merit of the 
novels. The use of negative forms (** un- 
exceptionable ”’ is the favourite adjective) 
and of homely vernacular—e.g., ** done 
for,” “pop off.” “‘up to everything,” 
“the fors and againsts”’—was surely 
worth noting. The almost entire absence 
of comments by the author on her cha- 
racters—the favourite device of the senti- 
mentalist, which renders the milk of human 
kindness mawkish—might have been em- 
phasized here. Finally, the fact that Jane 
Austen lacks “la nostalgie de |’Infini ”’ 
has been accounted a defect. It is a 
merit for an age which holds few reserves, 
and pours its soul-searchings into endless 
print. 








From Naval Cadet to Admiral. 
miral Sir Robert Hastings 
(Cassell & Co.) 


Tuis is another and a delightful volume of 
the series of reminiscences which, during 
the last few years, have been given us by 
old naval officers whose careers bridged 
the space between the old navy and the 
new, which began in wooden sailing ships 
and ended in steel-armoured screws. We 
may regret that the fashion is not much 
older. What would we not give for such 
pleasant, chatty memories of the days of 
Vernon, or of Benbow, or of Myngs 
whom the Admiralty have just rescued 
from utter oblivion! The diary of a 
chaplain (Teonge) or the imaginings of 
an ex-surgeon’s mate (Smollett) are but 
poor compensations for what these records 
of services during the last fifty or sixty 
years suggest might have been given us. 
But Sir Robert Harris’s name will 
awaken many memories in officers of a 
somewhat later date, independent of 
those which he has written. He is 
the son of that namesake (incidentally, 
a grandson of Mrs. Trimmer) who, as 
captain of the Illustrious—boys’ training 
ship—in 1856 suggested to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty—Sir Charles Wood, 
afterwards Lord Halifax—and virtually 
carried through, the system under which 


By Ad- 
Harris. 


| all naval cadets were entered and trained 





for nearly fifty years, at first in the 
Illustrious, and afterwards in the Bri- 
tannia. It may very properly be said 
that the Britannia owed its origin entirely 
to Harris, though the development of it 
was largely shared by Inskip, her naval 
instructor. In a way young Harris, 
our present admiral, was the body—not 
in this case a vile one—on which the 
experiment was made. He passed into the 
Navy in January, 1856, being then some 
three months over twelve, and on his 
father’s request was, quite contrary to 
usage, appointed to the Illustrious, a har- 
bour ship. In her and her brig-tender he 
continued for about fifteen months before 
actually going to sea, and may thus be 
regarded as the first of the Britannia 
cadets. 

Early in 1857 he was appointed to the 
Cumberland, an old sailing ship, then 
fitting for the flag of Sir Provo Wallis as 
commander-in-chief of the squadron on 
the east coast of South America—a 
curious link with the past, for Wallis, 
who lived till 1892, was second lieutenant 
of the Shannon in her celebrated fight 
with the Chesapeake in 1813. Sir Robert 
dwells on the great change which, since 
his novitiate, has taken place in the 
customs and manner of living in the gun- 
room—that is, the midshipmen’s mess. 
They were still, he says, the same as in 
the old war-time. The date might, in 
fact, be fixed earlier, and certainly the 
change did not take place till many years 
later. 

** Lunch and late dinner [he says] belonged 
to quite another sphere of life. We had 
breakfast at 8 o’clock, a meal which, as 
often as not, only the sea appetite accounted 
for not going untouched. Dinner was at 
noon, a substantial enough meal, which 
seldom needed the accompaniment of a salt- 
cellar, and was usually wretchedly cooked. 
At 5 o’clock we had tea or, as it is called in 
sea-faring parlance, supper—a very homely 
meal indeed, in which bread-and-butter 
[more often “ hard-tack ’’—.e., ship’s bis- 
cuit, without butter] could be varied with 
jam at one’s own expense.”’ 


At 9 the fork in the beam —an old- 
fashioned, two-pronged steel fork or 
carving fork—was the signal for all the 
youngsters to clear out : the fork vibrated ; 
those who remained till it came to rest 
suffered. As a rule, with a prospect of 
the middle or morning watch before them, 
the small boys were quite ready for their 
hammocks before 9 o’clock. 

There was, of course, a good deal of 


‘‘hazing’’—in some ships not unwhole- 
some, though it might easily become so, 
and in some ships undoubtedly did. 


One trial to which the cadets of the 
Cumberland were subjected Sir Robert 
seems to speak of as exceptional. It 
was their initiation into the naval 
service, which he describes as ‘“ cut- 
ting a small cross slit in the end of the 
nose, and rubbing in a pinch of cay- 
enne pepper.” The “cayenne pepper ” 
was, perhaps, exceptional, or, at any rate, 
not general, but the first part of the 
ceremony was the rule for many years 
after 1857: unless we are mistaken, his 
present Majesty, when a naval cadet, had 
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to undergo it. The whole system of dis- 
cipline for the junior officers has been 
so changed, the customs of the gun-room 
are so different, that even lieutenants of 
the present day, now reading Sir Robert’s 
experiences, will be apt to think that he 
is merely offering them a “ twice-laid ” 
version of similar yarns from James 
Anthony Gardner or Mairyat. He him- 
self has said :— 

‘‘The changes have been so great and so 
complete, that had I not lived through the 
eve of the great transition, I could never 
have read Marryat without a conviction 
that his pictures of the old Navy were 
largely imaginary and often caricatures. 
As it is, I know them to be vivid, faithfully 
coloured reproductions of the reality.” 


After about a year in the Cumberland 
young Harris was sent to the 91-gun screw 
Cesar, and from her to the Euryalus 
frigate, in which he was a messmate of 
Prince Alfred, whose presence on board 
naturally gave a livelier course to the 
commission. In the St. George, on the 
coast of North America, he was again 
Prince Alfred’s messmate. Several pages 
are amusingly filled with accounts of mid- 
shipmen’s frolics, over Prince Alfred’s 
share in which, if any, a veil is discreetly 
drawn. We will only refer to one which 
might easily have had an unpleasant 
ending. 

There seems to have been in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, a particularly objectionable 
sign to a tobacconist’s shop—‘“a large 
hybrid sort of figure, half Scotchman, 
half naval officer, taking snuff.” <A 
reminiscence of their old friend in Cam- 
den Alley, a somewhat similar figure 
that was said to have more sea-time 
than any officer on the Navy List — the 
Cumberland was a Portsmouth ship — 
naturally suggested that a sea-voyage 
would improve it, and a party started one 
night to bring it on board. The thing, 
however, was too firmly fixed, and could 
not be moved ; so the youngsters, giving 
it up, turned their attention to a large 
and gorgeously gilt bird fixed to the 
front of a neighbouring house, without 
knowing whose house or what bird. 
Luckily for the boys, it was very heavy. 
and when loosened from the wall fell with 
a loud crash, breaking off one of its wings, 
and summoning the watch. Had they 
got off with it, there might, and probably 
would, have been a considerable fuss, 
for the bird was the American eagle 
in front of the American Consul’s house. 
As it was, it was explained as “‘ the stupid 
freak of thoughtless lads,” and they got 
off with an apology and payment for the 
damage, which was subscribed by the 
whole mess whose room they had wished 
to adorn. 

But the bulk of the volume is occupied 
with notices of Sir Robert’s professional 
service, which, in fifty years or more, has 
naturally had a very wide range. Many 
of his experiences merge into history, and 
for the present must be left there. We 
have him in the West Indies, in China, 
in Orete—where he was in command of 
the British squadron detached by Sir 


John Hopkins—and in South Africa | 





during the war, when he had his share— 
the very important share of Commander- 
in-Chief—in sending the Powerful to 
Natal and the celebrated 4:7-inch guns to 
Ladysmith. Since much of this is contro- 
versial, it should be read in full, as 
the Admiral has written it, with direct 
reference to ‘‘*The Times” History,’ 
which, in regard to many personal 
details, he distinctly contradicts. Of the 
local discussions at the time, and the 
involuntary bathing of the editor of a 
local paper, we have an amusing account. 

Probably the most popular pages of 
the book will be the descriptions of sport, 
often of an unusual character, such as 
the fishing for “ yellow-tails,’ a species 
of albacore. There are, too, some especi- 
ally gruesome shark stories. 

If, after our pleasure in reading the 
volume, we could find it in our hearts to 
utter one criticism, it would concern the 
scarcity of dates and absence o' an Index. 








Memoirs of the Viceroy Li Hung Chang. 
With an Introduction by John W. 
Foster. (Constable & Co.) 


Li HunG-cuane was during forty or 
more years the most prominent of all 
Chinese in the eyes of foreigners. It 
may be doubted whether he was as 
great a statesman as Tséng Kwo-fan, 
the conqueror of the Tai-p’ing stronghold 
at Nanking. The word is to be under- 
stood as having reference to Chinese 
affairs only ; even up to 1900 there was 
scarcely a single Chinese of political emi- 
nence who knew anything about the 
world outside his own country. What 
they knew of foreigners was derived from 
their official intercourse with diplomatists, 
consuls, merchants, and missionaries in 
China itself. This self-centred ignorance 
of their rulers is responsible for the mis- 
fortunes that have befallen the Chinese 
nation from the beginning of their rela- 
tions with Western nations down to the 
present day. 

Born in 1822, and educated with a view 
to civil office, Li in 1854 took up arms 
against the Tai-p’ing rebels. He attracted 
the notice of Tséng Kwo-fan, who became 
his patron, and procured for him an 
appointment in Fuhkien, from which he 
was removed to the governorship of 
Kiangsu in 1862. Making his head- 
quarters at Shanghai, he directed opera- 
tions against the rebels with the assist- 
ance of the English and French generals, 
and of the celebrated Major Gordon. 
It was after the surrender of Soochow 
that Li, as he reported at the time to 
the Foreign Board at Peking, beheaded 
the rebel leaders to whom he had promised 
their lives. In his Memoirs a very dif- 
ferent account of this affair is given, 
according to which the “‘ Wangs” were 
slaughtered by marauders after a banquet 
given to them by Li, who says that he 
himself narrowly escaped assassination at 
their hands. This account is not in 
accordance with the facts admitted by 
him to Gordon, and its genuineness as 





a contemporary record is open to grave 


suspicion. Gordon was so incensed with 
what he believed to have been treachery 
on the part of Li, that he is said to have 
gone in search of him with the intention 
of putting him to death. Notwithstand- 
ing their frequent disputes, Li writes :— 


“With his many faults, his pride, his 
temper, his tongue, and his never-ending 
demand for money, Gordon is a noble man, 
and in spite of all I have said about him 
or to him I will ever think most highly of 
him. If he would only scorn to pay any 
attention to what Ch’ing might say, and 
forget about the cursed pay for the troops!” 


Two burning questions that have always 
troubled the foreign relations of China 
are the opium trade and the work of the 
missionaries. Li’s diary shows that he 
held the opium habit to be a curse to his 
countrymen. He says in 1893 :— 


** Every well-read and intelligent Britisher 
or Oriental is aware of the unhappy and 
disgraceful fact that but for Great Britain 
there would not be a picul of opium sold in 
China to-day for illegitimate use; by this 
I mean for use outside the legitimate practice 
of medicine. ...I know that because of this 
money-grasping, trade-compelling feature of 
England’s dealings with my country, millions 
of wretched people of China have been made 
more miserable ; stalwart men and women 
have been made paupers, vagrants, and the 
lowest of criminals ; and hundreds of thou- 
sands of the weaker ones of my race—mainly 
among the women—have been sent to 
suicide graves. 

“And all this because India might not 
prosper ! 

“And all this because British trade 
might not flourish in Chinese ports!” 


Writing in 1849, while he knew nothing 
of the question but by hearsay, he says 
of the missionaries :— 


** These foreign devils come to the country 
for no good to it. They preach and talk 
in loud voices, and hold up their hands, and 
pretend that they come for the people’s 
benefit ; but I hear that each and every 
one of them is a paid agent of some foreign 
power, and are only here to spy upon the 
Government.” 


Mixing with foreigners later at Shanghai, 
he learnt that 

“it is not best for a man to pronounce 
hurried judgments upon matters to which 
he has not given diligent and continuous 
examination.” 

He came twenty years later to the opinion 
that Christianity was not so much hated in 
itself, but that the animosity which was 
found to a greater or lesser extent through- 
out China against the “ foreign devils” 
was because they were “‘foreign.”” After 
several years of careful study and thought 
given to the religion of the West, he was 
unable to see that it was at all in conflict 
with the Confucian philosophy. If his 
lot had been cast in England, France, or 
America, he would have wanted to call 
himself a Christian, and a man who 
would order his life according to the 
Christian religion would keep out of 
trouble and be respected. He believed 
there were thousands, perhaps millions, 
in China who would be somewhat 
benefited by a knowledge of Jesus. 
He thought that some Christians were 
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much to be preferred to some Taoists 
and followers of Buddha. ‘ Lying and 
contemptuous officials, I believe, are often 
at the bottom of these riots against 
foreigners,’ he writes in his diary con- 
cerning the Tientsin massacres, and it 
may be added that this view is held by 
many foreigners acquainted with the 
course of events in China. 


The journals are generally pervaded 
by sound sense and some wit. New York, 
Li thought, was the worst of all the cities 
in the world. ‘‘ The worst, least suited 
to the life of Li Hung Chang, I mean. Of 
course they did not think of me when 
they were building it.”” A reporter, having 
asked him how many wives he had, was 
told that he had as many as he needed, 
and again asked how many he did need. 
So Li inquired in his turn, “‘ How many 
wives have you ?”’ The reporter answered, 
“None.” ‘Good!’ rejoined Li; ‘ you 
look as if you might be able to take care 
of just that number.” 


In 1898 he observes, with regard to the 
hasty innovations which the Emperor was 
adopting at the instance of K’ang Yu-wei : 
“A reform that assumes that the whole 
world went bad in a week, and that it 
can be made good in a day, is a senseless 
thing,” a dictum that is not without 
its application elsewhere than in China. 
While he foresaw the reaction that would 
necessarily follow, he recognized with 
dismay that Prince Tuan, Tung Fuhsiang, 
and Kangyi had got the ear of the Empress- 
Dowager, on whom the moderate counsels 
of Junglu and Prince Ch’ing produced 
no effect. Li informed his friends in the 
foreign Legations of his fear that wide- 
spread outrages upon native Christians 
and missionaries would take place, but 
his chief anxiety was to prevent foreign 
troops being sent for. On September 
20th, 1898, the Empress-Dowager resumed 
the direction of public business, and 
placed the Emperor in strict confinement. 
To gain greater latitude in the execution 
of their plans, the reactionary party 
induced her to send Li out of the way by 
appointing him Viceroy of Canton early 
in 1900. This move strengthened his 
conviction that China would shortly 
become embroiled with foreign nations 
over the Boxer Society, which was becom- 
ing aggressive, and, dreading lest Tuan 
should succeed in persuading the Empress- 
Dowager that these ‘“ ruffians and hard 
hitters ’ could exterminate the foreigners, 
he urged Junglu to do all in his power to 
bring her over to the side of reason and 
prudence. Tuan and his associates tri- 
umphed over the moderate party, with 
what result is well known. In June Li 
was relieved to hear that Prince Ch’ing 
had refused to allow his troops to co- 
operate with the Boxers, who were now 
in complete control of Peking. 


After the fall of Tientsin the Empress- 
Dowager, recognizing her dire extremity, 
appealed once more to Li for help, and he 
reappeared on the scene as joint-negotiator 
with Prince Ch’ing for the restoration 
of normal relations with the Powers. 

at he most feared was that Russia 





and Germany would force on a partition 
of China, and he placed all his hopes on 
the United States, which had proposed 
peace on the condition of an indemnity 
being paid, a proposal which was also 
satisfactory to Great Britain and Japan. 
Of striking interest is his memorial to the 
Throne of July 23rd, 1900, in which he 
recites the disasters and successive losses 
of territory which his country had suffered 
in recent years. ‘‘ Needless to say how 
greatly would I rejoice were it possible 
for China to enter on a glorious and tri- 
umphant war,’ but he admits that she 


had not the necessary forces to meet | 


the troops that were being hurried forward 
by the Allied Powers. 


The Final Protocol, settling the condi- 
tions on which friendly relations were to 
be resumed, was signed by Li and Prince 
Ch’ing on September 7th, 1901, and two 
months later Li laid down the burden of 
office and life together. 


The Duke of Wellington said to Croker 
on one occasion that all his life he had 
been trying to guess what lay ‘‘ on the 
other side of the hill.”’ In international 
affairs the most successful minister or 
agent will be he who endeavours to place 
himself at the point of view of the person 
with whom he is negotiating. This 
volume affords a view of the mind of a 
Chinese, and of a Chinese, indeed, whose 
inner disposition was worth knowing—a 
man of the best education then obtain- 
able, a man of courage and character, not 
an enemy of any one nation in particular, 
but ready to make friends with those who 
could help him or his country. We do 
not hesitate to pronounce it the most 
important contribution to our knowledge 
of China that has appeared for several 
years past. All else has been compara- 
tively of ephemeral value. 


The translators have done their work 
well. We notice only two slips. One 
is on p. 201, where the present Emperor 
of Russia is represented as speaking of an 
attempt made on his life by one of Li's 
countrymen, a countryman of the Em- 
peror’s being evidently intended. The 
second is on p. 249, where ‘ other”’ is 
printed instead of outer barbarians. The 
style employed is just what Li might 
have adopted if English, flavoured with 
American colloquialisms, had been his 
native language. 








A Companion to Classical Texts. By 
F. W. Hall. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Ir the quantity and quality of new ap- 
paratus form any criterion, classical studies 
are by no means‘moribund. This is the 
day of well-edited companions to such 
studies. Following on such books as 
Dr. Gow’s well-known ‘Companion to 
School Classics’ and the ‘Companion to 
Latin Authors,’ published by Messrs. 
Macmillan, the Clarendon Press has re- 
cently issued a ‘Companion to Latin 
Studies,’ to ‘ Greek Studies,’ to ‘ Roman 


| History,’ and now the volume before us, 

‘A Companion to Classical Texts.’ All these 
books are so much to the good, and mean 
the advance of sound knowledge. They 
! represent to a large extent the present 
desire to realize concretely the life of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, upon 
whose literature the attention of scholars 
was for long, perhaps, too exclusively 
centred. In England classical scholars 
are somewhat behind in the realistic 
movement, but there are signs that they 
| intend to lose no time in following German 
| methods, and possibly improving on them. 
We note with interest that the vigorous 
young Association for the Reform of 
| Latin Teaching has appointed a Realien 
Committee to form loan-collections of 
things tangible and visible. We foresee 
a very considerable growth of interest in 
Realien among the schools, which will be 
a valuable adjunct to studies that tend 
to be too literary and bookish. No doubt 
the teachers will exercise proper control 
over the movement, for neither arche- 
ology nor Realien must be allowed to 
encroach unduly on the ever-diminishing 
time set aside for linguistic, philological, 
and literary studies. Mr. Hall’s admir- 
able book, for instance, will be profitable 
to certain teachers, and here and there 
to an exceptional sixth-form boy, but as 
things are it will not appear in the school 
classroom, except possibly as digested for 
an occasional term-end lecture. 

The ‘Companion’ is an expansion of 
lectures given to Oxford pupils. Mr. Hall 
deals with the ancient book, the text of 
Greek and Latin authors in ancient times, 
the history of Latin texts from Charle- 
magne to the Italian Renaissance, and 
of texts during the Italian Renaissance, 
with the principles of recension and of 
emendation; and at the end he adds 
two valuable chapters: one showing 
the MS. authorities for the text of the 
chief classical writers, and the other 
giving the nomenclature of MSS., with 
the names of former possessors. These 
contents will suggest to many classical 
scholars the five chapters in Dr. Gow’s 
‘Companion to School Classics’ (chaps. 
iii.vii.), in which similar subjects are 
treated in a brief but masterly style. 
Those chapters have formed the gist of 
what the great majority of teachers 
and scholars know on the subject. But 
Dr. Gow’s fifty pages have now become 
350 in the hands of Mr. Hall, who deals 
with technical matters in a really interest- 
ing way. Of all his chapters, that on 
emendation is, to our mind, the most 
valuable, and he who reads it cannot 
help realizing that even the art of emenda- 
tion has its romances. These forty-five 
pages are very well done. The Realien 
hunter -will be captivated by the first 
chapter, that on the ancient book. 

Without going into detail, we recom- 
mend Mr. Hall’s work as an authoritative 
reference-book for all who may be inter- 
ested in this corner of the classical field. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.) 


Theology. 


Church Scout’s (The) Prayer Book, with an 
Introduction by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Id. net. Longmans 

Second edition. 


Lanslots (D. I.), Sprrrrism UNVEILED, 2/6 net. 
Sands 
Father Lanslots is prepared to accept 
all phenomena manifested at spiritualist 
séances as genuine, in the sense that they 
are the immediate work of devils. His 
attack is based throughout on theological 
grounds. He will listen to none of the 
accepted explanations of mediumship—sug- 
gestion, &c. The extent of his belief in 
evil spirits may be gathered from his state- 
ment that “their ritual is a vile parody of 
the rites of the Catholic Church.” 


London Diocesan Sunday School Manuals, 
1/6 net each :— 
THE O.tp TESTAMENT SunpDAyY LEssons, 
by the Rev. A. B. Bater. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE CHRISTIANCHURCH, 
a Course of Lessons on the Acts of 
the Apostles, by Canon H. Wesley 
Dennis and the Rev. G. H. Dix. 
THE PRAYER BooK IN THE CHURCH, by 
the Rev. W. Hume Campbell. 
Longmans 
We mentioned the object of these Manuals 
in our issue for August 16th. The present 
additions are graduated to suit scholars 
from 10 to over 13 years of age. 


McClure (Edmund), Mopern SusstiruTes 
FOR TRADITIONAL CHRISTIANITY, 2/ net. 
8.P.C.K. 

Canon MeCiure is scarcely successful in 
combating any of the modern substitutes 
which he names. In the cases of Non- 
Miraculous Christianity and Mysticism di- 
vorced from Dogma, his statement of each 
side respectively is fair and forcible, but 
also more convincing than his own refutation. 
It is a mistake to say that Prof. Bergson 
“insists on a creative will’; the “ élan 
vital’ of the French philosopher is some- 
thing different, as a careful perusal of 
* Creative Evolution ’ will show. 

In regard to Theosophy, Christian Science, 
and Secularism, the author vitiates his case 
by refusing to see the point of view of 
the other. Moreover, it proves nothing to 
repeat, as he often does, that his opponents 
possess unparalleled audacity; and it is 
a pity he does not refrain from such cheap 
retorts as ‘“‘ The Bill for the feeble-minded 
cannot be passed too soon.” Against 
Theosophy he seems to have a_ special! 
animus. The answer of traditional Chris- 
tianity to its modern substitutes is worth 
giving, but it must be done in a broader 
ow and in a more progressive spirit than 
this. 


Rolt-Wheeler (Ethel), Women or THE CELL 
AND CLOISTER, 5/ net. Methuen 
These studies of the character, life, and 
surroundings of eight holy women are 
written in an interesting and sympathetic 
manner. The author deals with women who 
were essentially different in their tempera- 
ments—Héloise and St. Mary of Egypt; 
St. Catherine of Siena and St. Brigid of Lre- 
land. The study of each woman includes a 
short sketch of the age in which she lived. 
The illustrations are taken chiefly from 
reproductions of windows and engravings. 








Tantra of the Great Liberation, a Translation 
from the Sanskrit, with Introduction 
and Commentary by Arthur Avalon, 
10/ net. Luzac 


Hymns to the Goddess, translated from the 
Sanskrit by Arthur and Ellen Avalon, 
4/ net. Same publishers 


These two works deal with a decadent 
phase of Indian religion professed by the 
sect of S’aktas, or worshippers of “ sakti,” 
“the female energy,” as personified in 
various forms of Durga, the consort of the 
god S’iva. In the ‘Tantras’ or scriptures 
of this sect we find the lofty conceptions 
of earlier and purer beliefs often almost 
entirely obscured by brainless ‘“ hocus- 
pocus,” and what a distinguished Hindu 
scholar, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, himself a 
Brahman, has described as ‘‘ debasing and 
sensual rites” (‘ S’aivism, Vaisnavism, &c., 
p- 156). 

The ‘Mahanirvaéna Tantra,’ or ‘ Tantra 
of the Great Liberation,’ the first half of 
which is here translated, is one of the more 
reputable members of its class, and, compared 
with some of the others, contains little that 
is positively indecent. But, like the rest, 
it inculeates a system of religion which 
entails, not only practices which are gener- 
ally abhorrent to Hinduism, such as the 
eating of flesh and the drinking of wine, but 
also the sacrifice of animals and a “ mar- 
riage,” one form of which, at least, is dis- 
tinctly stated to be ‘‘ terminated ” with the 
rite of which it forms a part (p. 230). 


Of such a character is the religion which 
the translator of this work extols and recom- 
mends to the world of the twentieth century ! 
It appears that this ‘ Tantra’ is the first to 
be translated into English. Unfortunately, 
the programme of similar enterprises pro- 
jected by the translator deprives us of the 
hope that it might also prove the last. 

The ‘Hymns to the Goddess,’ thirty in 
number, are selected chiefly from Tantric 
works. They are not altogether destitute 
of verses which possess a certain dignity and 
beauty ; but, as a rule, they are marred by 
the extravagances of the system to which 
they belong. 


Wedgwood (J. I.), MepiraTion FoR BEGIN- 
NERS, Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 6d. 

Theosophical Publishing Society 

A few additions and alterations have been 

made in this little handbook. The author 

hopes that his hints will ‘“ win some to the 

knowledge of the Great Teachers and to the 
service of humanity in Their Name.” 


Weymouth (Richard Francis), THe New 

TESTAMENT IN MODERN SPEECH, 1/9 net. 

James Clarke 

A Pocket Edition, without notes. Mr. 

E. Hampden-Cook, the reviser of the text, 

asks for criticisms and suggestions with 
regard to future issues. 


Bibliograpby. 


Peddie (Robert Alexander), Firreentu-CEn- 
TURY Books, 5/ net. Grafton 


A guide to the identification of books 
printed before 1501, intended chiefly for the 
ordinary collector, librarian, or bookseller. 
All the important works dealing with the 
subject have been catalogued and described. 
Appendixes contain a list of the Latin names 
of towns in which printing was established 
in the fifteenth century, with their vernacular 
equivalents, and extensive bibliographies. 
Altogether Mr. Peddie has done a very 
useful piece of work. 
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Barnes (R. Gorell), Love TRIUMPHANT, aynp 
OTHER Poems, 3/6 net. Longmans 
Love, Love and Death, and the Spring 
are chiefly Mr. Barnes’s themes. ‘The 
Express’ and ‘ King Coal’ show successfy! 
and imaginative treatment of subjects less 
obviously poetical. Except in these two 
and a few other pieces, the author’s mood is 
one of restless questioning. The quality of 
his work is unequal, but his power grows 
with the increasing demands made upon it. 
The collection is promising, for it shows 
sincere and deep feeling, and a command of 
language which produces at times ringing 
phrases. The rhythm is always melodious, 
We catch occasionally an echo of Shelley, 
and in the portrait of the ideal woman in the 
first poem, not an imitation of Coventry 
Patmore, but a reminder. 








Burke (Thomas), PAVEMENTS AND PASTURES, 

1/ net. 12, Craigton Road, Eltham, 8.E. 

Mr. Burke shows in this little volume that 

he can write musical verse, and, what is more 

important, that he possesses a considerable 
gift of imagination. 


Cooke (Edmund Vance), THE Uncommon 
COMMONER, AND SIMILAR SONGS oF 
Democracy, $1.50 

New York, Dodge Publishing Co. 

An advertisement tells us that the author 
of this book is a man “ who sees all human 
things in all kinds of lights and relations 
that escape us, and knows how to put them 
into verse with a snap to it.” But this 
original point of view, and the possession of 

“snap,” do not justify faulty workmanship 

and other evidences of haste which we 

find on every page. Democracy needs 
new voices, but it cannot do without the 
discipline of art. 


Cowan (Samuel K.), From Utster’s HI-ts. 
Belfast, M‘Caw, Stevenson & Orr 
The tide of Major Cowan’s verse flows 
smoothly enough—in fact, we fear, a little 
too smoothly ; for there is no outstanding 
wave of inspiration to disturb the level of 
its serenity. But it is pleasant, and for 
the most part musical. 


Divall (Edith Hickman), Voices or Lire, 
1/6 net. Sunday School Union 
Devotional verses of no particular poetic 
merit, but written with an obvious sincerity 
that may be considered by some to atone 
for other defects. 


Eden (Helen Parry), BREAD AND CIRCUSES, 
6 net. Lane 

Sueh of Mrs. Eden’s volume as accords 
with the lightsome suggestion of the title 
shows in striking measure the ease, wit, and 
dexterity of rhyme and metre which are the 
essentials of good light verse. The book, 
however, takes a higher rank than the mere 
possession of these qualities would warrant. 
We appreciate deftly turned lines like 

Dear are my friends, and yet my heart still light is, 

Undimmed the eyes that see our set depart, 

Snatched from the Season by appendicitis 

Or something quite as smart, 
with the reflection that similar work of 
similar excellence is by no means uncommon 
nowadays, and that individuality in this 
kind falls to the lot of few. 

It is in such pastoral pen-pictures as ‘ The 
Brook along the Romsey Road,’ ‘ The Water- 
Meads of Mottisfont,’ or the delightful 
stanzas on ‘An Upland Station’ that the 
author’s distinctive charm becomes at once 
apparent. We quote from the last-named 
poem :— 

Then it’s “Forward for Southampton!” They are gone, 


and we turn back : 
Past the river and the orchard and the warm dishevelled 


stack, ; 
And again the silent barriers are swung across the track ; 
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y in the platform is at peace, the idle metals shine, 

and the tendrils are untroubled on the station-master’s 
vine, 

And the sun is on the laurels and the sparrows on the 
line. 

‘4 Suburban Night’s Entertainment,’ ‘ The 

Wind,’ and the ‘ Lullaby for a Little Girl,’ 

with its seventeenth-century fragrance, are 

among the many lyrical pieces which show 

freshness of imagination and a delicate sense 

of music. 


Edmunds (E. W.), Pore AnD His POETRY, 
10d. Harrap 
The nineteenth volume of the ‘“ Poetry 
and Life”? Series. The connexion of bio- 
graphy and production is intimate in Pope, 
the majority of whose poems are not fully 
intelligible unless the circumstances of his 
life are known. The author recognizes 
Pope’s faults, but contrives to emphasize 
the good qualities of his character and work. 


Lyster (Lynn), Battaps OF THE VELD- 
Lanp, 5/ Longmans 
The appeal of these songs and ballads is 
to “the heart of young South Africa.” One 
by one her national heroes pass before us, 
Boer and Briton, Hottentot and Zulu—all 
brothers in courage and chivalry. In prais- 
ing the gallant dead upon whose graves 
the empire has been built up, there can be 
no distinction of race and colour. In his 
poem ‘In the Days to Come,’ Mr. Lyster 
pictures the mother of the future inflaming 
the imagination of her children with “* Tales 
of peril and of daring, And the blood of 
heroes spilt.” 
When they ask her of our heroes, 
Will their lineage she trace, 
Naming this one r or Briton? 
Will she speak of blood and race? 
Nay! for she will whisper softly, 
In those quiet evening hours, 
Looking down the years’ dim vista, 
“Tis enough to call them Ours.” 


McClymont (James Roxburgh), THe LAanpD oF 
Fase DELIGHT, AND OTHER Poems, 2/6 
net. Heath & Cranton 

_ Acertain straining after effect, particularly 

in the use of high-sounding and far-fetched 

words, rather mars whatever poetical merit 
these verses may possess. 


Smith (L. E.), Opes, anp OTHER Poems, 3/6 
net. Methuen 
If sincerity of feeling and correctness of 
versification were enough to make poetry, 
the author of this little collection of verses 
might be called a poet; but they are not 
enough. We find here six odes, a dozen or so 
of sonnets, and a variety of other short pieces 
in customary metres. In subject they 
range from ‘ An Ode on the Death of King 
Edward the Seventh’ to verses ‘On a Hen 
and Chickens.* Perhaps the best thing in 
the book is the little group of slight but 
charming ‘Songs’ near the end of the 
volume. In his longer efforts the author’s 
hand is too often a little heavy, and the 
sentiments he expresses are conventional. 
But in the group above mentioned he 
sometimes touches a real lyric note, and 
shows himself capable of better work. 


Tennyson, THe Works or, with Notes by 
the Author, edited, with Memoir, by 
Hallam, Lord Tennyson, 10/6 net. 

Macmillan 

Apart from Shakespeare,we know no single- 
volume edition of a poet so well equipped 
as this. The shortened Memoir in front 
and the Notes at the end should put the 

Treader in the way to appreciate Tennyson 

thoroughly, and he will find some interesting 

new pieces of verse not included in the text. 

That text is the copyright one, and contains 

the form in which the poet, one of the most 

careful of artists, wished his work to appear. 











Walters (Ella E.), THe Sprrir Poor, anp 
OTHER Poems, with an Introduction by | 
| as we now know, was to a large extent of 


the Hon. Emily Ward, 2/— net. 
Brodie & Co. 


A graceful and buoyant fancy expressed | 


in easy verse and a seriousness of purpose 
are the writer’s characteristics, but they do 
not give her poetry any great degree of 
individuality or provide the reader with more 
than brief entertainment. Miss Walters 
deals with many themes: fairies, flowers, 
the unseasonable summer of 1912, Naomi, 
an Arthurian legend, the death of Capt. 
Scott, little stories with a moral, and slight 
love -songs. Too often their inspiration is 
somewhat thin, but their treatment is 
always fresh and spirited. 


Weaving (Willoughby), Poems, 2/6 net. 
Elkin Mathews 
The author expresses unpretentious senti- 
ments in a number of short lyrics. Some 
of his verses are melodious, and the themes 
of one or two have the merit of novelty, but 
most of them are deficient in technique and 
inspiration. 


West (Julius), ATLANTIS, AND OTHER Poems, 
2/ net. Nutt 
These verses are, at any rate, not beneath 
serious criticism. So far as technique in 
words and metre goes they are often sur- 
prisingly rough and harsh. We quote one 
example in illustration :— 
And then the bird left me, winging 
Its way over waves toward 
The sun, though wind and water roared, 
And the air was cold and stinging. 
The inner technique of logic and imagery 
now and again comes equally to grief—as, 
for instance, in 
Strange serpents steal through the deep, 
Swinging with supple grace 
As if all the world was asleep 
And here was its pillowed face. 
We found no poem wholly without obvious 
blemish of the one or other kind, and observed, 
too, a plentiful sprinkling of patches of 
quite hopeless prose. It would be easy to 
hold the volume as a whole up to ridicule— 
easy, but unjust. For beneath the crude- 
ness—and, what is worse, the vagueness— 
of the workmanship there glimmers a certain 
originality. This is oddly apparent, even 
where the verse carries unmistakable echoes, 
and shows clearest perhaps in * Conversion : 
a Dream,’ and in ‘ The Galleon.’ The last 
poem, which gives its name to the book, is 
longer and more ambitious than the rest, and 
illustrates absurdities and merits alike at a 
higher power. 

If the writer will but submit his work to 
severer scrutiny before he judges it finished— 
and that not so much in regard to words as 
to the stuff for which words are but the 
vehicle—we may expect to get from him 
imaginative work that really counts, though 
until we see his next effort we shall remain 
doubtful whether verse is his proper medium. 


Pbilosopby. 


Andrews (Cyril Bruyn), Lirz, Emotion, 
AND INTELLECT, 5/ net. Fisher Unwin 
Six studies of emotion, its value and the 
part it plays in love and friendship, religion, 
the stage, law and crime, struggle and growth. 
In view of the author’s arraignment of 
modern psychology in his Introduction, it 
is disappointing to find that the chapters 
which follow contain little that is illuminat- 
ing, and leave the springs of the emotions 
still undiscovered. 


Bevan (Edwyn), Stoics anp Sceptics, 4/6 net. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 

Stoicism, as the acknowledged bridge 
between ancient and modern philosophic 
thought. is of perennial interest, and has 
called forth many books in recent years, 





the latest of which is this course of lectures 
delivered at Oxford last spring. Stoicism, 


Semitic origin, and naturally fitted, there- 
fore. to become a good preparative for 
Christianity. Its founder, Zeno, was a 
Hellenized Phoenician, who migrated to 
Athens from Citium in Cyprus ; Chrysippus, 
its second founder, as he has been called, 
was a fellow-countryman of St. Paul; and 
his successor, another Zeno, was actually a 
citizen of Tarsus itself; while Syria was 
the native country of Poseidonius, of whom 
little is known, except that he was a clever 
popularizer and a syncretist of Eastern and 
Western learning, approximating to Philo 
of Alexandria in his teaching. He is the 
subject of one of Mr. Bevan’s lectures. We 
wish he had devoted another to St. Paul and 
Stoicism. 

He notes that Pater in his ‘ Marius the 
Epicurean’ misses a point in introducing 
the Sceptic philosopher Hermotimus as a 
young man, though in Lucian, his source, 
he is an old inquirer who had been for 
twenty years seeking the truth in vain. 

We welcome Mr. Bevan’s lectures because 
they present the old learning in an attrac- 
tive light, and often in a new point of view. 


Stout (G. F.), A Manvat or PsycHo.oey, 8/6 
University Tutorial Press 
In this third edition the greater part of the 
‘Manual’ has been rewritten, and the rest 
revised. The following important changes 
have been made: Two chapters on Instinct 
and on Attention have been added. In the 
section on the relation of Body and Mind 
prominence is given to the arguments for 
the theory of Interaction urged by recent 
writers against Parallelism, to which Prof. 
Stout still adheres. In the analysis of the 
fundamental presuppositions of Psychology, 
attention is paid to the clear exposition of the 
special nature and function of Presentation : 
the use of the term is now made to conform 
to that adopted by Prof. Stout in his ‘ Ana- 
lytic Psychology.’ The account of the de- 
velopment of the Perception of External 
Objects has been entirely recast: and notable 
changes in the treatment of the Perception 
of Spatial Relations have also been intro- 
duced. 


History and Biograpby. 


Bastide (Charles), THe ANGLO-FRENCH EN- 
TENTE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
10/6 net. Lane 

There is some interesting material in this 
study of the life that Frenchmen led in 

England during the seventeenth century, 

and of the general attitude of one country 

to the other at that period. The quotations 
and extracts, many of which are naturally 
taken from the contemporary English drama, 
are of various kinds, and concern all ranks 
of men from Charles II. to Thémiseul, who 
began to translate ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ The 
book also contains a study of Huguenot 
thought in England. The illustrations in- 
clude reproductions of several portraits and 
French prints. 


Bengough (Sir H. M.), MEMORIES OF A 
SoLpIER’s Lire, 8/6 net. Arnold 
Nearly half a century of service is the 
author’s excuse for the publication of these 
memoirs, and it is one that will serve well 
enough. For during that period he has 
met many personalities of note, and wit- 
nessed or taken part in many memorable 
events, beginning with the days when, as 
a Rugby schoolboy, he was “ gazetted an 
Ensign in the 77th Regiment, then serving 
at the seat of war” in the Crimea. These 
recollections make pleasant reading, perhaps 
all the more so because they are not over- 
burdened with purely military matters. 
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Elson (Charles), WIELAND AND SHAFTESBURY, | Of which relates some anecdote or story | contain several of Shelley’s hitherto un- 
4/6 net. Milford | supported by historical evidence. The illus- | published letters, the Chancery papers 


One of the elaborate monographs which 
proceed from Columbia University. It is 
carefully documented throughout, and pro- 
vided with a formidable Bibliography. 


Fielding-Hall (H.), THe Passinc or Emprre, 
10/6 net. Hurst & Blackett 
The point of view here expressed agrees 
in most respects with that enunciated by Mrs. 
Annie Besant. Both writers, while they 
insist that Britain and India are necessary to 
each other, and believe that in the past our 
country has helped to create a new India, 
claim that British rule is growing burden- 
some, is losing touch with Indian life, and is 
being, in fact, more and more resented by 
the educated natives. Mr. Fielding - Hall 
writes from the standpoint of one who has 
found in India, and especially in Burma, 
a people who appealed to him primarily as 
the owners of a vast spiritual heritage. 
Although he himself spent the best years of 
his life as a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, he steadily refuses to regard Indian 
problems from the purely administrative 
aspect. Politicians might study the book 
with advantage, for it is the work neither 
of a “ political week-ender”’ nor a senti- 
mentalist, but of a well-informed and humane 
critic. 
Gribble (Francis), THe Court or CHRISTINA 
OF SWEDEN AND THE LATER ADVENTURES 
OF THE QUEEN IN Exe, 15/ net. 
Eveleigh Nash 
Mr. Francis Gribble departs from the 
accepted version of Christina’s relations 
with Monaldeschi—that of Browning’s poem 
—and believes that he was, in the Queen’s 
opinion, guilty of treason. The book is 
written in a somewhat irritating style, with 
numerous repetitions and unnecessary refer- 
ences to Girton College, &c. The author 
confines himself to Christina’s eccentricities, 
and believes that she had only a single 
love-affair. 


Gribble (Francis), THe RoMANCE OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE COLLEGES, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
In his ‘ Romance of the Oxford Colleges ’ 
Mr. Gribble displayed a faculty for con- 
veying information of considerable historical 
interest in a bright and readable manner. 
He is no less successful in dealing with the 
Colleges of Cambridge, though perhaps in 
this case his matter is a little lighter in 
texture than in his former volume. How- 
ever, he skims pleasantly enough over the 
surface of such topics as the launching of the 
Evangelical Movement by Charles Simeon of 
King’s; Cromwell’s differences with the 
Sidney Sussex dons; and the “sending 
down” of Parnell from Magdalene and Sir 
Frank Lockwood from Caius; and gives 
some amusing anecdotes of Calverley in 
residence at Christ’s. The stories, in fact, 
are abundant, if not always derived from 
the best sources, and the book should prove 
welcome to Cambridge men. 


Hutchinson (J. R.), Tue Press-Gane ArLoat 
AND ASHORE, 10/6 net. Nash 
The Cinque Ports from time immemorial 
were bound, in return for certain rights and 
privileges, to find ships for national purposes, 
and it is in the mode of obtaining crews to 
man these vessels that we find the origin of 
the impress system. The practice of press- 
ing men for sea was, in fact, coeval with 
feudalism, and, lasting through many cen- 
turies, finally died in 1833, ‘‘ the unmourned 
victim of its own enormities.”’ 
The author has traced from its beginning 
the history of this system, and has produced 
a volume of absorbing interest, every page 





trations are excellent. 


Lodge (Henry Cabot), ONzE Hunprep YEARS 
oF Peace, 5/6 net. Macmillan 
It is undoubtedly easier to chronicle 
hostilities than peaceful relations, which 
is probably the reason why Senator Lodge 
has chosen to devote so large a part of his 
sketch to the ephemeral ebullitions of authors 
and journalists, even when these, as in the 
eases of Dickens and Thackeray, cancelled 
each other. Political relations are not 
dealt with very fully, and the Alabama 
affair is barely mentioned. The author 
pays a handsome tribute to the work of 
Mr. Bryce in promoting a healthy mutual 
understanding. 


McCabe (Joseph), THE EmPrRESSES OF Con- 
STANTINOPLE, 10/6 net. Methuen 
The story of the empresses who occupied, 
until the incursion of the Turks, the throne 
set up by Constantine in Byzantium. The 
volume is a continuation of one by the 
same author on the Empresses of Rome, 
in which were included some of the early 
Eastern queens. This story opens at the 
death in 453 of the last of these, Pulcheria. 
Much of the material has been gathered from 
Greek chroniclers, and Mr. McCabe, who 
describes vividly, has taken pains to keep 
to fact. There are a few illustrations. 


Medwin (Thomas), THe Lire or Percy 
ByssHE SHELLEY, a New Edition, 
with an Introduction and Commentary 
by H. Buxton Forman, 12/6 net. 

Milford 

Medwin, at the time of his death in 1869. 
had been meditating a second edition of 
his ‘ Life of Shelley,’ and had made revisions 
and annotations in the margins of his printed 
copy of the book. This copy having passed 
into Mr. Buxton Forman’s hands, he now 
gives us the long-delayed edition, introducing 
Medwin’s corrections and second thoughts 
into the text, calling attention in numerous 
severe foot-notes to his trivial misrepre- 
sentations and inaccuracies, and prefacing 
the whole with a candid, if unimpressive 
estimate of the character of Medwin and the 
value of his work. Medwin was an exceed- 
ingly careless copyist, and Mr. Forman 
greatly enjoys the almost limitless oppor- 
tunities the Life affords him for the recti- 
fication of textual errors; and there are a 
hundred other points in which his unique 
connoisseurship finds scope to display itself, 
and to throw a beam of light into dark 
corners. Yet it is our impression, if we can 
convey it without ingratitude for a piece of 
work so conscientiously done, that the sum 
of Medwin’s corrections of himself and Mr. 
Forman’s corrections of Medwin are hardly 
such as to affect appreciably our perception 
of the figure either of the poet or of his 
biographer. The new edition supplants the 
old for special students. For the general 
reader Medwin’s carelessnesses are relatively 
unimportant ; the dreary clumsiness of his 
writing suffices to disqualify his book. 

The volume before us is enriched by 
facsimile reproductions of Shelley’s and 
Medwin’s hand, as well as by an excellent 
photogravure from an oil painting of 
Medwin’s opinionated, calculating, yet not 
all-unpleasant countenance. It is a pity, 
surely, that a so-called ‘“ Portrait of Shelley 
from a drawing by Alfred Soord”’ should 
have been allowed a place in a production 
the chief credentials of which are scholar- 
ship and authenticity. The so-called portrait 
is a copy of Leonardo’s famous drawing for 
the head of Christ in his ‘ Last Supper,’ and 
the addition to this of the soft low collar of 
our youthful poet is really, if plain words 
may be allowed, an outrage. Appendixes 





relating to Shelley’s children by Harriet, and 
a complete bibliography of Thomas Medwin’s 
published works. 


Miron (E. L.), THE QUEENS OF ARAGON: 
THEIR LIVES AND Times, 16/ net. 
Stanley Paul 
From the eleventh century, when it 
became a kingdom, Aragon played an in- 
creasingly important part in the affairs of 
Spain. Its territories grew during the lives 
of twenty-six queen-consorts until in 1465, 
by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
it became absorbed in United Spain. The 
four centuries saw the flowering of the art of 
the troubadours, in whose songs the memory 
of the virtues of the royal ladies is pre- 
served. Apart from this source, little is 
known of the personality of at least half their 
number. Yet the author, in a continuous 
narrative, presents an attractive gallery 
of portraits, where we find a bewildering 
medley of characters. Shrewd, saintly, 
docile, foolish, or termagant, the queens of 
Aragon were for the most part worthy of their 
position, and of the trust reposed in them 
by the liberty-loving people of Aragon, for 
these sovereign ladies took undisputed place 
at their husbands’ sides in the national and 
ecclesiastical councils, and were regarded as 
joint assessors with the king. The diverse 
uses which they made of their opportunities 
and their lives, now shadowed, now bril- 
liantly gay, make this volume one of un- 
usual interest. There are numerous ex- 
cellent photographs. The contents of the 
chapters are not indicated, but each closes 
with a résumé. The volume contains an 
extensive Bibliography. 


Nystrém-Hamilton (Louise), Exten Key, 
HER LIFE AND HER WoRK, Authorized 
Translation from the Swedish by A. E. B. 
Fries, with an Introduction by Havelock 
Ellis, 5/ net. Putnam 

This interesting life of the Swedish writer 
is written by an intimate friend, who has 
undertaken the task with a view to refuting 
the slander frequently spread concerning 
her. The author deals mainly with the 
public activity of her friend, both as lec- 
turer and writer. but makes little attempt to 
estimate her work and doctrines. 


Ogilvie (William), Earty Days oN THE 
YUKON, AND THE Story oF ITs GOLD 
Finns, 5/ net. Lane 

Mr. Ogilvie was one of the first Governors 
of the Yukon Territory, and took up his 
duties at a time when an army of gold- 
seekers was pouring into the land. The 
beginnings of some system of government 
were entirely in his hands, for Ottawa, the 
source of authority, was 4,000 miles away, 
and the multitude of settlers, 90 per cent 
of whom were aliens, was difficult to deal 

with. Mr. Ogilvie thus writes with 4 

minute knowledge of his subject, and 

modestly makes little mention of his own 
work. He deals with the growth of the 
land from days in which the boundary 
had to be decided, and describes an early 
survey party of his own. There are inter- 
esting chapters on the discovery of the 

Klondike, and methods of mining ; and the 

latter part of the book discusses law and 

social customs. Every point is treated 
in @ simple and straightforward manner. 

There are some good illustrations, and an 

appendix on Present Conditions by Dr. 

Alfred Thompson. 


Purvis (Sir Robert), Sm Wr114m ARRolL, 3 
Memoir, 5/ net. Blackwood 
This little book, which was begun during 
Sir William Arrol’s lifetime, has from 
the sad force of circumstances become & 
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posthumous memoir. As such it provides a 
faithful record, sympathetically written, of 
one who numbered among his engineering 
achievements both the Tay and the Forth 
bridges. 


Russell (George W. E.), Epwarp KING, 

SIXTIETH BisHoP oF LINCOLN, A MEMOIR, 

3/6 net. Smith & Elder 

A cheaper edition of this memoir of a 
saintly man is welcome. 


Wheeler (Harold F. B.), Taz Frencu ReEvo- 
LUTION FROM THE AGE OF Louis XIV. 

TO THE COMING OF NAPOLEON, 7/6 net. 
Jack 
This popular account of the French Revo- 
lution differs from the majority of its kind 
by beginning at the Court of Louis XIV., 
and thence tracing the development of the 
spirit of unrest. This enables the author 
to give full-length portraits of Rousseau 
and Voltaire, with estimates of the effects 
of their doctrines. The story of the events 
of 1789 onwards follows familiar lines. The 
book is illustrated with an extraordinarily 

interesting series of reproductions. 


Wilde (E. E.), INGATESTONE AND THE EssEx 
GREAT ROAD WITH FRYERNING, with 
Four Chapters on the Early History by 
Mrs. Archibald Christy, 10/6 net. 

Milford 

To antiquaries at large, and primarily to 
those who live in Essex, this book will be 
of great interest. The author has collected 
and exhibited effectively a mass of material 
concerning his own district. He writes 
especially for the information and amuse- 
ment of his ordinary neighbours and other 
dwellers on the London to Harwich Road. 
The main portion of the narrative is 
concerned chiefly with the parishes of 
Ingatestone and Fryerning, their historic 
houses, inns, parish registers, and the 
churches with their contents. The author 
has several suggestions to make as to 
the carvings on the beautiful font at 
Fryerning. In his account of some of the 
families of the district special mention is 
made of the Petres, who lived in early days 
at Ingatestone Hall. By the marriage of 
Dorothy Petre to Nicholas Wadham, Fryer- 
ning became a Wadham living. and the 
College still owns a large part of the parish. 

The chapters on the Great East Road, 
along which Kempe danced his famous 
morris-dance in 1599, deal mainly with the 
earlier history of the road and its notable 
travellers. 

The book is well provided with notes, 
references, and quotations. Mrs. Archibald 
Christy has contributed a short account 
of the two parishes and Appendix A, which 
contains extracts from charters and other 
documents. 

The illustrations, which are excellent, 
chiefly consist of views of churches and 
old houses, and there are several maps and 
plans. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Lynam (C. C.), To Norway AND THE NorTH 
CAPE IN “ BLUE Dragon II.,’”’ 1911-12, 
6/ net. Sidgwick & Jackson 
Accounts of yachting experiences are apt 
to prove tedious to all but enthusiastic 
yachtsmen, partly, no doubt, because they 
are usually written too much from one 
point of view. Mr. Lynam, however, has 
discovered the art of making his “‘ log-books ” 
of more general interest, and the present 
volume, if it does not add a great deal to our 
knowledge of Norway, is at all events emi- 
nently readable. There are many excellent 
photographs, but the author’s illustrations in 
colour are not always entirely successful. 





Palestine Exploration Fund, QuARTERLY 
STATEMENT, 2/net. Office of the Fund 
This number contains an obituary of Sir 
Frederick A. Eaton. Among other articles 
of interest are two by Dr. E. W. G. Master- 
man on the Dead Sea observations since 
1900, a chart of which is included. 


Rogers (Reginald), A NorTrHERN VOYAGE, 
2/ net. Heath & Cranton 
There is nothing remarkable about this 
account of a voyage among the Hebrides, 
Orkneys, and Shetlands, either as regards 
incident or any added knowledge of the 
places with which it deals. But there is a 
certain ingenuous charm in the manner of 
narration which leaves a pleasant effect. 


Watson (Augusta Gordon), IN Sparn wItH 
Preey, 7/6 net. Werner Laurie 
A widow in the middle thirties prescribes 
travel in Spain as a cure for heartache for 
Peggy. Descriptions of their adventures in 
that country, the places they visit, and the 
people they meet are accompanied by a 
thread of romance which ends with two 
marriages. The volume contains a number 
of interesting photographs. 


Wright (R. L.) and Digby (Bassett), TaroucH 
SIBERIA: AN EMPIRE IN THE MAKING, 
10/6 net. Hurst & Blackett 

This account of the travels of two American 
journalists through the less-known parts of 

Siberia consists for the most part of news- 

paper articles contributed to various London, 

New York, and Paris journals, and brought 

together with additions. The whole forms 

a curious blend, mere trivialities being 

interspersed with shrewd and _ interesting 

observations ; the style is American jour- 
nalese—--loose, lively, and often picturesque. 

It seems clear that the authors had unusual 

opportunities of seeing the country and 

its customs at close quarters. Of these 
opportunities they made energetic use. 

Starting from St. Petersburg, they crossed 

the whole width of the Russian Empire up 

to the outskirts of Chinese sovereignty in 

Manchuria. One of the best chapters pic- 

tures the fight of the European doctors 

against the terrible epidemic of pneumonic 
plague in Kharbin, a town on the Manchurian 
border inhabited mainly by Chinese, who 
formed the largest proportion of the victims 
of the scourge. Besides, one may find 
scattered through the book able pieces of 
description, recording a difficult passage 
over an ice-bound river, an exciting sleigh- 
ride through regions still haunted by wolves, 
or a stay of three or four days in some 
remote Siberian village. A large number 
of excellent photographs accompany the text. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Cut Cavendish,’’ How To Win at AUCTION 
Brince (‘‘ Royal Spades ’’), 2/6 net. 
Werner Laurie 
‘“There can be small doubt,” says the 
author in his Introduction, “‘ that Auction 
Bridge is seriously rivalling Bridge in popular 
esteem.”’ There is also little doubt that 
many who are tolerable bridge players 
are liable at first to find themselves lost 
among the intricacies of Auction, especially 
in the matter of the declaration. For all such 
—and even for others who are a little further 
advanced on the road—the present book, 
written by a well-known authority on the 
game, should prove invaluable. 


Hjertberg (E. W.), ATHLETICS IN THEORY 
AND PractTIcr, 3/6 Hutchinson 

A great many books dealing with athletics 
and their preparatory training have been 
already published, but most of them fail in 
their main purpose, in that they do not suffi- 
ciently emphasize the ever-present neces- 
sity for a combination of brain-power and 





physical energy. The author of ‘ Athletics 
in Theory and Practice’ has, however, 
catered for “the man who will use his 
brains,”’ and the result is a body of informa- 
tion which should be in the hands of every 
athlete. 

Running, walking, and jumping are 
amongst the subjects exhaustively treated, 
and nobody should find any difficulty in 
carrying out the explicit directions of a man 
who has devoted much time and trouble 
to the consideration of his subject. 


Economics. 


Hawtrey (R. G.), Goop anp Bap TRADE: 
an Enquiry into the Causes of Trade 
Fluctuations, 6/ net. Constable 

The conclusions expressed in this book are 
logical deductions from the orthodox eco- 
nomics of twenty years ago, and appear to 
have escaped the influences of modern writers 
on trade fluctuations. The author would 
find it difficult to make his theories square, 
for example, with the teachings of Mr. 

J. A. Hobson, or the view of unemployment 

accepted by both the Majority and the 

Minority Reports of the Poor Law Com- 

mission. 


Holland (Bernard), Tae Fav or PRoreEcTION, 
1840-50, 12/6 net. Arnold 
This extended study contains an able 
summary of the economic movements of the 
time and an adequate appreciation of men 
and motives. Would that some system of 
co-operation among writers were possible ! 
In our issue of last week we reviewed a book 
by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott on ‘ England since 
Waterloo.’ Here we have another book which 
to all intents and purposes is an expansion of 
Mr. Marriott’s ninth chapter, ‘Sir Robert 
Peel’s Ministry.” The same debates are 
described, the same authors are quoted, 
and much the same sentiments are ex- 
pressed, except that Mr. Holland does not 
touch on the Irish Famine. While fully 
recognizing the evils of the old system, he 
believes that the time has come for fiscal 
reconstruction on Protectionist lines. But 
the book is very far from a political pam- 
phlet; it is a conscientious and laborious 
piece of work, well planned and well exe- 


cuted. 
Scbool=Books. 


Appleton (R. B.) and Jones (W. H. S.), 
Lineua Latina, Purr Romanus, 2/6 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
A Latin Reader based on the excellent 
idea of imparting a knowledge of the sur- 
roundings of a Roman boy in the same 
language as the boy himself may be sup- 
posed to have used. The readings contain 
a good store of information about Rome 
itself, its legends and customs. 


Hewlett (E. G. W.), Lancasuire, “ Oxford 
County Histories,” 1/6 net. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The aim of the writer of this useful little 
book is to connect the story of Lancashire 
with its own past and with the general 
history of England. The book deals in a 
most satisfactory way with the earliest days 
of the county down to modern Lancashire 
and its buildings; and in addition to the 
actual history, there are chapters on the 
architecture, canals, railways, and various 
industries. The many illustrations are 
excellent. 


Nixon (E.) and Steel (H. R.), ANcrENT His- 

TORY FOR SCHOOLS, 2/ Bell 

The more important events in the history 

of civilization up to the rule of Augustus 

are here narrated in a pleasing style, and 

copiously illustrated with pictures and 
diagrams from the best sources. 
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Fiction. 


Anderson (A. J.), Hts MAGNIFICENCE, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
The interest of this story of the Italian 
Renaissance centres in the personality of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. There is enough and to 
spare of plotting, love, and fighting, and the 
author has thoughtfully provided a Glossary. 


Askew (Alice and Claude), A PrREAcHER OF 
THE Lorp, 3/6 Cassell 
Two highly conflicting forces form the 
dramatic interest of this story—the Puritan- 
ism of an eloquent Welsh preacher and the 
Bohemianism of a fascinating actress whom, 
ignorant of some of the material details of 
her life in London, the fervid young minister 
marries. If only the authors possessed the 
power of making their characters talk after 
the fashion of human beings—if, in other 
words, they could but free themselves from 
the conventionalities of melodrama—this 
tale of an unfortunate marriage might have 
been made a stirring piece of fiction. It 
shows a considerable gift for dramatic 
narrative, but the lack of vitelity in the 
characterization imparts an air of theatrical- 
ity to almost every page. 


Baker (James), THe INSEPARABLES, 2/ net. 
Chapman & Hall 
Popular edition. 
Berman (Hannah), Metutovna, 6/ 
Chapman & Hall 
A well-written story of peasant life in 
Russia which deals especially with the state 
of the poorer classes of Jews. It describes 
the tragedies of their lives in the village of 
Melutovna in the midst of misfortune and 
superstition. 


Blakemore (Trevor), THRouGH A Gutass, 
DaRKty, 6 Gay & Hancock 
The — of an artist who accidentally 
kills his wife. Ostracized socially, he passes 
the next twenty years of his life in seclu- 
sion. But when he is seized with deathly 
pains, his youth is renewed, and he returns 
to the world resolved that his art shall 
fulfil its early promise. The novel now 
becomes a tale of the most ordinary kind. 
The record of the artist’s life in Paris and 
in England, and the account of his voyage 
with his second wife to Ceylon and Japan, 
are barely interesting. His second marriage 
proves as unsuccessful as the first, and he 
is at last driven to his former retreat, where 
he sees himself grow old once more. It is 
not a new idea to renew a man’s lease of life, 
but it is one which has usually afforded 
opportunity for contrasting the ideals of 
succeeding generations. Here, however, if 
the first life of the principal character were 
left out of the story, his second would remain 
unchanged. 


Burke (Edward), Toe BewittpERED BENE- 
pict, 6/ Jenkins 
In this story an uncle descends unex- 
geouey upon @ young married couple, who 
or a long time are unable to get rid of him. 
The humour of the story is decidedly thin, 
and was hardly worth spreading over 386 
pages. 


Eliot (George), Ferrx Hour tHe Rapicat, 
2 vols.; Romota, 2 vols.; ScENES OF 
CLERICAL Lire, 2 vols., 1/ net each. 

sad Blackwood 

Additions to the excellent copyright reissue 

of George Eliot which we commended on its 
inception. 


Fox-Davies (A. C.), Taz Duriicate Deatu, 
1/ net. 


Long 
New edition. 





Graham (Winifred), THe Pir or Corrvup- 
TION, 6/ Stanley Paul 
Few literary enterprises are more perilous 
than that of attempting to follow the adven- 
tures of disembodied souls. Mrs. Oliphant, 
indeed, once succeeded, but she was wise 
enough to confine her ghost to the limits of 
a short story, while Mrs. Cory carries the 
spirit of her heroine through the greater part 
of a long novel. She has not achieved the 
miracle of making such a work interesting. 


Hofer-Proudfoot (Andrea), Disarm! Dits- 
ARM! adapted from the German Ro- 
mance ‘Die Waffen Nieder,’ by the 
Baroness Bertha von Suttner, 6/ 

Hodder & Stoughton 

A striking appeal against war. The 

descriptions of the sufferings and tortures 

inflicted on man and beast during wartime, 

and the misery of the uncared-for wounded 
dying in their thousands, are vividly done. 


Jermyn (Harry), THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF 
Ermyn, 6/ Mills & Boon 

A tale of a widow who, after many adven- 
tures, becomes convinced that all men are 
not blackguards. Unfortunately, her own 
particular enlightener misuses and abuses 
his position as a man of property to an 
extent which entitles him in the near 
future to earn an epithet almost as degrading. 


Judd (A. M.), Lor’s Wire, 6/ Long 

An Australian story chiefly written, it 
would seem, to introduce local colour, 
bushrangers, &c. There is little noteworthy 
about the theme itself. 


Keating (Joseph), THe Perrect WIFE, 6/ 
Heinemann 
The characters in this book belong to the 
pseudo-Smart Set, most of them being known 
by the diminutives of their Christian names. 
Their conversation is neither brilliant nor 
interesting, but the story itself is not un- 
pleasant, though it would have gained by 
compression. 


Le Queux (William), THe House or Wuis- 
PERS. 

One of Methuen’s Sevenpenny Novels. 

For notice see Athen., Aug. 14, 1909, p. 177. 


Long’s Sevenpenny Novels : Crimson LILIEs, 
by May Crommelin; THe MaGNnetic 
GIRL, by Richard Marsh ; THE MATHE- 
son Money, by Florence Warden ; 
LitTLE JOSEPHINE, by L. T. Meade; 
THE OTHER Sara, by Curtis Yorke. 


Lurgan (Lester), A MerssaGe FROM Mars, 
1/ net. Greening 
This story, founded on the popular play by 
Mr. Richard Ganthony, has lately been pro- 
duced in a kinematograph version, and the 
present edition contains illustrations repro- 
duced from the films. 


Oston (M.), Born 1n BiInKERs, 6/ 
Murray & Evenden 
The sole merit of this story is that the 
young men in it are really busy with the 
preliminaries of a profession familiar to the 
author. Style, character-drawing, and origi- 
nality are all absent. If the youths who 
study medicine in Edinburgh were really as 
dull as they appear in these pages, the 
degree of that University could not long 
retain the high place in public estimation 
that it holds. 


Oxenham (John), Rep Wrats, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
Mr. Oxenham’s latest novel is described 
as ‘‘a romance of the Outer Isles and of the 
Franco-Prussian War,” the outer isles being 
the Islands of Chausey, off the French 
coast. It is breezily written and well illus- 
trated by photographs, the scene being laid 
partly in Paris—during the Siege and 
Commune—and partly on the Islands. 





Pemberton (Max), Mirironarre’s ISLanp: 
a Veracious Story of a Man, Two 
Women, and an Idea, 6/ Cassell 

This story, in which the adventures of a 
young Englis: nobleman, fabulously rich 
and irresistibly eccentric, are narrated, is 
written with an engaging air of gaiety. 

Lord Baltingham, eloping with an Italian 

princess, carries her to an island he has 

recently purchased, hoping to find that his 
wealth has transformed it into an earthly 
paradise, but he discovers, when he lands, 
that most of the problems of modern life, 
including Labour disputes and Suffragist 
manceuvres, demand his attention. The 
tale is delightfully farcical in design, and 

Mr. Pemberton, who was evidently in high 

spirits when he wrote it, never loses his 

lightness of touch. 


Postlethwaite (T. N.), Berry. 
Digby & Long 
Betty, who is the daughter of a North- 
Country farmer, is loved and eventually 
married by the young squire of the village. 
The action takes place in the days of the 
dreaded Napoleonic invasion, and the book 
is packed with adventures. The story is not 
without merit, but the treatment of the 
characters is somewhat conventional. 


Raphael (John N.), Up Axsove, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
An ingenious story, the idea for which 
Mr. Raphael has borrowed from M. Maurice 
Renard’s ‘Le Péril Bleu.’ The supposed 
inhabitants of a realm above our atmosphere 
swoop down to earth in a “ subaerine,”’ and 
capture specimens for investigation and 
incarceration in their ‘“ aerarium.’ These 
specimens include a gorilla, an elm, the 
Prime Minister, a village pump, and so on. 
The author has made the most of the situa- 
tion, and fills in the details vividly. 


Shaw (Capt. Frank H.), Love Tipes, 6/ — 
Greening 
Two men quarrel over a woman, and 
fight ; each thinks he has killed the other, 
and flees in consequence. A breezy story 
of adventure follows, with a love-interest 
intermingled. Meanwhile the original cause 
of the trouble marries somebody else. 


Spencer (F. A.), THE Four-HoRNED ALTAR, 
6 Heath & Cranton 
Here India in the seventeenth century and 
phases of the life of its people are portrayed. 
The story lacks unity. There is no centre 
of interest, and the scattered incidents fail 
to convey a definite picture of Eastern life. 


Thurston (E. Temple), Toe Greatest WISH 
IN THE WORLD, 1/ net. 
Cheaper edition. Chapman & Hall 


Westrup (William), THe River or DREAMS, 

6 Hurst & Blackett 

A cheery, unaffected story of life on the 
diamond diggings in South Africa. 


Wiggin (Kate Douglas), THe Story OF 
WAITSTILL BAxTER, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
This novel is written with the author's 
usual humour, and sympathy with her 
characters and her country. The scene 1s 
laid in New Hampshire, and the love-stories 
of the two heroines, who are under the sway 
of a tyrannical father, are pleasantly told. 


Wylie (I. A. R.), THe Paurers or PoRTMAN 
Square, 6/ Cassell 
A modern fairy-tale in which two young 
married people find themselves deprived 
of the allowance made to them by a wealthy 
uncle. The stress of poverty transforms 
them from useless, idle people and careless 
parents into a model couple. The story 
contains a child study which is conventional, 
but charming. The author’s style is bright 
and vivacious. 
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General. 
British Red Cross (The) in the Balkans, 1/ net. 


Cassell 

Over a hundred pictures of the work done 

by the British Red Cross Society in hospitals 

and on the battle-field during the recent war 
in the Balkans. 


Brown (W. Sorley), A TREASURY OF DREAMS. 

Galashiels, McQueen 

These little sketches of Nature display 

the author’s love of beauty in prose which 

is somewhat elaborate, tending to poetic 
diction and the poetic fallacy. 


Butler (Samuel), Toz Farr Haven, edited by 
R. A. Streatfeild, with an Introduction ; 
THE Humour OF HoMER, AND OTHER 
Essays, edited by the same, with a 
Biographical Sketch of the Author by 
Henry Festing Jones, 5/ net each. 

Fifield 

Butler might have commented in his 
pleasant way on the applause now lavished 
on his works by critics who neglected or 
sneered at him in earlier days. The attrac- 
tive reissue completed by these two volumes 
is sure of success, and the mere fact that it 
includes ‘ The Fair Haven’ is significant. 

That subtly damaging defence of discrepan- 

cies in the Gospels will not, however, offend 

so many people to-day as it did on its first 
appearance. Mr. Streatfeild is convinced 
that it did Butler ‘grave harm in the 
literary world,”’ and we have little doubt 
that he is right. The preliminary Memoir 
concerning the two imaginary brothers in 
youth contains some of Butler’s best things. 

The other volume is varied in scope, a 
collection of stray essays ; but all are worth 
attention, and the present race of readers has 
ample reason to appreciate the parody of 
silly “‘ personalia”’ about eminent authors 
in ‘Quis Desiderio....?’ ‘Ramblings in 

Cheapside’ is a very characteristic piece, 

revealing the author’s startling mixture of 

seriousness and extravagance. The main 
point of this volume is, however, Mr. Festing 

Jones’s sketch, a foretaste of the extended 

Memoir all admirers of Butler eagerly expect 

from him. Enough is said of Butler’s 

original mind and frugal life to make a 

picture worthy of the author of ‘ Erewhon’ 

and the wickedly candid and _ original 

‘Note-Books.’ The photograph of Butler in 

1889 which is reproduced is also admirable. 


James (Winifred), Lerrers to my Son, 
1/ net. Chapman & Hall 
Cheaper edition. We wish that the pub- 
lishers would follow other firms in adding a 
word as to the date of the first issue. 


Kaufman (Herbert), THe Erricrent AGE, 
/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 
A series of aphorisms on life collected 
under the form of short essays with long 
titles. ‘‘There are no impossibilities in 
America ” according to the author; and his 
advice to the young man who follows his 
“philosophy of hope” is—‘ If you care 
enough and dare enough, you will make 
headway anywhere and at anything.’”’ We 
do not understand why the essay on Dreamers 
should be printed both at the beginning and 
end of the book. 


Path to Peace (The), by the Veiled Politician, 

1/ net. Everett 

A plea for the proposals of the National 

Service League is here stated with consider- 

able vigour, but the case is not at its strongest 

when expressed in terms of the survival of 
the fittest. 


Peeps into Pepys. Humphreys 
A neat little selection admirably got up. 





Pretty Women, and Other Nonsense, 3/6 net. 

Humphreys 

A collection of smart sayings, chiefly 

about the modern woman: many of them 

are derived from the novelists of to-day. 

The little book is produced with the care 
and elegance we expect from the publisher. 


Real Tolerance (The), 2/ net. Fifield 

The author indicates his tolerance by 
a series of aphorisms under such headings 
as ‘Friendship,’ ‘ Death,’ ‘ Work,’ and 
‘ Conjugality.’ and says they are an “ attempt 
to show how the True Charity....may be 
adjusted to the spirit of the age, and brought 
to bear on the manifold circumstances of 
Life.” The tolerance is real enough, and 
in some cases goes beyond what most people 
will admit, but the reasons given for it 
are not always sound. The selection of 
sayings is uneven in merit; some trite 
opinions are mingled with others of beauty 
and unconventionality. The attitude of the 
writer is seen in such sayings as :— 


“‘ There is no such thing as a virtue in itself.” 

“The best parents are those who set a good 
example.” 

*‘ The first and best things in life are Work and 
Love ; all else are secondary and unstable.” 

‘* If a friend do you a wrong, then endeavour to 
be glad, for thereby has he given you an oppor- 
tunity to manifest your forgiveness and nobility, 
and so to call forth his greater love.” 


‘Spirituality’ is often mentioned, but 
nothing beyond the word explains the con- 
tent put into it. The suggestions for solving 
some sexual problems are thought-provoking 
and deserve attention. 


Steeves (G. Walter), Some Marn Issues, 

3/6 net. Chapman & Hall 

A collection of short essays on various 

subjects written in a serious-minded fashion. 

One of the most interesting is that on the 

Book-Collector, into which Dr. Steeves puts 
the results of long experience. 








THE CASE OF BRISTOL UNIVERSITY. 
Bristol, October 20, 1913. 


May I, a Bristolian, who have no connexion 
with the University, but am greatly in- 
terested in education, be allowed to ask 
what good purpose is served by the re- 
opening of the case of the University in 
the columns of The Atheneum ? The autho- 
rities of the University have repeatedly 
expressed their willingness that there shall 
be an inquiry, and now that the matter 
has been referred to the Chancellor, surely 
it rests with him. The only possible result 
of reopening it in your columns is still 
further to cripple the usefulness of the Uni- 
versity, and incidentally to cause further 
annoyance to the late Chairman, who has 
done more for education in Bristol than any 
living man, and whose only fault is that 
he has perhaps treated with]an excess of 
courtesy those who, to the disgust of all 
Bristolians, have questioned his integrity. 

I do not wish—and am not competent 
—to speak as to the merits of the case of 
Prof. Cowl. But I venture to protest 
against The Atheneum unwittingly allowing 
itself to be used as a tool in a new campaign, 
which can do no possible good to the Pro- 
fessor, but is bound to injure the University 
in the eyes of the general public, and thus 
damage the cause of higher education in the 
West. MERTONENSIS. 


*,* We are sorry we cannot agree with 
our correspondent for the reasons stated 
in our last issue, which we think he could 
not have seen when he wrote his letter. 
We propose to deal with the question of 
the inaction of the Chancellor, Lord Hal- 
dane, in a subsequent issue. 





The Glen, Torquay, October 22, 1913. 
THE insertion of my name last week 
among the memorialists named anent the 
above surprised me not a little, and was 
quite unwarranted. 
(p.) Pror. Clovis Btvenot, M.A.Oxon. 





Ir is to be regretted that Lord Haldane 
dealt with the situation as a party politician. 
and not as a scholar. The attitude of the 
Vice-Chancellor appears in much the same 
light. His attempt to suppress the resolu- 
tions of Convocation is evidence that his 
sympathies are more with the action of 
Council than with the maintenance of 
academic integrity. 

The salary of 1,700. is not enough, 
perhaps, for a good Vice-Chancellor, but 
certainly it is too much for a bad one. 

In the battle of words little has been said 
of the cruelty to the undergraduates and 
graduates, inflicted upon them by the 
continuance of the scandal. 

Men and women who spend time and 
money at “ Bristol,’’ in order to gain dis- 
tinctions which should be of value in the 
eyes of the world, now find themselves at 
great disadvantage by holding such cre- 
dentials from a place of ill-renown. Surely 
this makes a strong plea—possibly the 
strongest—for inquiry. 


Convocation has spoken out. It remains 


now for Court to do its duty. Is there 
not one “*‘ just man ”’ in the 330 ? 
GRADUATE. 


8, Alma Terrace, Kensington. 


In accordance with your announcement 
made last week, I take the opportunity to 
print a first selection of documents from the 
dossier in the hands of those who are working 
for the reform of Bristol University. 

The indirect dismissal of Prof. Cowl by 
means of the suppression of his chair in the 
summer of 1910 was recommended to the 
Council, not by the Senate, as prescribed by 
statute, but by the Finance Committee of 
the Council itself. Moreover, it is known 
that this Committee, before arriving at their 
recommendation, had consulted with regard 
to Prof. Cowl’s department not the Senate, 
but one person at that time of ordinary 
professorial standing, although the ex- 
Principal of the former University College— 
Prof. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S. 

On February 12th, 1912, Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan wrote to Prof. Cowl the following 
letter :-— 


“J write with some diffidence. But if you 
don’t care to have any communication with me 
I shall understand ; for I can to some extent put 
myself in your place. 

** What I want you to know is that if I can do 
anything which would be of any assistance to you 
I shall gladly do it. I feel that you may be under 
the impression that, in case I was consulted with 
regard to your work in Bristol, I should try to 
block your progress. That is not the case. I 
should do all in my power to help you. 

‘“T have wondered whether I could write to 
Dowden or any other leading man on your 
behalf. But of course I should not do so with- 
out your full permission. You might resent my 
doing anything of the sort. 

‘‘T had hoped that by now, with your friends 
and backing, you would have your foot firmly on 
a rung of a new ladder. Perhaps something of 
the sort may be in prospect. Iknownot. Inany 
event, after some deliberation I have decided to 
send these few lines in the hope that you will 
accept them in the spirit in which they are 
written.” 

Plainly this letter implies an offer to 
recommend Prof. Cowl for an appointment 
by the very person who had declared his 
unfitness for the Bristol chair. Of this 
remarkable change of attitude there is 
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hardly more than one possible and honour- 
able explanation, and that is that Prof. 
Lloyd Morgan admits that in '910 he was 
mistaken. Regarded in any other light 
than as an act of genuine contrition, the 
letter of February 12th, 1912, can only 
strike one as a cruel and impudent docu- 
ment. It remains to ask: What of the 
Council, who know of this letter? What 
of the Senate, who know of it, and will do 
nothing for the colleague on whom they 
bestowed the almost unanimity of their 
votes ? 


The next letter shows that Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan has admitted his mistake more 
explicitly in conversation with a former 
colleague—Prof. Morris W. Travers, F.R.S., 
formerly Professor of Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity College, Bristol, and now Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
Prof. Travers, on April 12th last, wrote as 
follows in reply to a certain query by a 
representative of Prof. Cowl’s :— 


DEAR Sir,—I am afraid that I cannot remember 
exactly what passed between Prof. Lloyd Morgan 
and myself on the occasion referred to in your 
letter of the 28th March. I met Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan after a meeting of the Conference of the 
Universities of the Empire, and he asked me if 
Prof. Cowl was a candidate for the Chair of English 
at Reading. do not remember whether I 
replied in the affirmative or not; but I certainly 
remarked that I did not think that he had a 
chance of obtaining an Academic appointment 
until Bristol made good the wrong that they had 
done him. Further conversation followed, and 
as it seemed to me that it was generally admitted 
that an injustice had been done to Prof. Cowl, 
{ asked Prof. Lloyd Morgan why it was not pos- 
sible to reinstate him. He replied that there were 
** financial difficulties.” 

I have taken a considerable interest in Prof. 
Cowl’s case, as it was at my suggestion that he 
was appointed Secretary to the University Com- 
mittee on my retirement from that post. I 
pointed out to the Committee that they would 
have to provide an assistant in Prof. Cowl’s 
department, for I knew that the work connected 
with the University scheme would become very 
heavy. So important did I consider this matter 
to be, that I suggested that my contribution of 
« hundred guineas towards the University fund 
should be allocated to this special purpose. If 
the charge, which was, I believe, made, that 
Prof. Cowl neglected his junior students, was to 
any extent proved, I can only say that, in view 
of the fact that the work in connection with the 
University scheme must have taken a large 
amount of his time, he should have been relieved 
of all but senior teaching. The suggestion which 
was made at the time at which the Chair of English 
was suppressed, that Professor Cowl could not 
lecture, is absurd. I never heard a more bril- 
liant lecture than one delivered in the Hall of the 
University College by Prof. Cowl. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) M. W. TRAVERS. 
Which letter simply explains itself. 


It seems clear that the Bristol Council 
have also come to recognize that they 
committed an error in following Prof. 
Lloyd Morgan’s advice on the subject of 
Prof. Cowl from the care with which their 
official apologists—notably their Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Sir Isambard Owen—avoid, when 
writing to the press on the subject, the 
repetition of any single one of the numerous 
charges originally circulated among them 
against Prof. Cowl’s department. ‘There is 
strong oral evidence that on the occasion 
of the visit to the Bristol University of 
the Board of Education’s Advisory Com- 
mittee, Sir William McCormick, its Chair- 
man, elicited from the Vice-Chancellor an 
admission that a mistake had been made, 
and that%financial considerations alone had 
prevented reparation being done. 


This oral evidence receives confirmation 
from the following paragraph in a letter 
written on October llth, 1912, by a dis- 
een Birmingham Professor to Prof. 

wl :— 





‘*T confess that after conversation with Sir 
William McCormick I feel doubtful whether any- 
thing is likely to be done by Bristol University. 
He seemed to think that it was difficult to bring 
pressure to bear upon them. I hope he will not 
forget his promise of support in the case of some 
Government appointment turning up.” 


) If Sir William McCormick promised “to 
support Prof. Cowl’s candidature for another 
appointment, and expressed regret at the 
inability of his Committee to bring pressure 
to bear on the Bristol] University authorities, 
it is clear that he brushed aside as ground- 
less the charges made against Prof. Cowl. 


The last letter of the present batch was 
written to one of Prof.Cowl’s former assistants 
by Prof. Lloyd Morgan on March 11th of this 
year, three days after an exposure of Prof. 
Cowl’s case from my pen had appeared in 
The Outlook. I print it as an indication of 
the kind of procedure to which Prof. Cowl 
fell a victim. Prof. Lloyd Morgan’s uncon- 
scious self-revelation is, 1 fear, but typical of 
several instances of the kind. 


That a Professor in any University should 
go behind his colleague to the latter’s 
assistants in the case of any complaint 
against the department concerned is cer- 
tainly astonishing. I should be glad to 
have from Prof. Lloyd Morgan a precedent 
for this abnormal academic proceeding, and, 
though I know that the occurrence is itself 
but part of that general unsoundness we 
desire to see reformed, I wonder what 
even the Bristol University Council think 
of it. I therefore publish the letter without 
further comment. 


DEAR Dr. . AS you may know, the Uni- 
versity of Bristol is just now the centre of 
no little adverse criticism. Among other things 
it is stated, in reference to Mr. Cowl, that ‘a 
junior teacher was approached—behind his 
Chief’s back—and his assistance requested.” 
I have reason to suppose that it was I who (it is 
said) thus approached the junior. The words 
“his assistance was requested’’ are somewhat 
ambiguous. But the implication is that the 
assistance was to the end of obtaining evidence 
against Prof. Cowl. I have no reason to suppose 
that you are the junior to whom allusion is made. 
Indeed, I am led to believe it was Mr. Eustace 
Morgan.* But I have no knowledge on the 
subject—merely rumour and hearsay to go upon, 


Now, so far as I remember, the only time I 
approached you was when I had received a letter 
from a student at one of the Theological Colleges 
who was nervous about his B.A. examination. 
You very kindly said you would do what you 
could to help him. My impression is that you 
told me you would ask Mr. Eustace Morgan to 
render the student assistance in his Essay work. 
I have no recollection of seeing Mr. Morgan 
myself on the subject-——but here my memory may 
perhaps play me false. Do you remember what 
the facts were ? 





It may be that you are of opinion that on this 
or on some other occasion I sought from you 
evidence against Mr. Cowl. If that be so, much 
as I shall regret the fact, I have nothing to say. 
For it is, no doubt, useless to say that this was 
not my intention. It may be that you heard 
from Mr. Morgan that I had gone to him in a 
similar spirit. If so, there again the matter 
must rest. 


I did not see much of Mr. Morgan, but I always 
thought him an eminently nice fellow—I was 
therefore surprised to hear it suggested that he 
is ‘‘ willing to give evidence’ that some one (J, 
as I am told) approached him behind his Chief’s 
back and requested his assistance. Now, I may 
have sought his assistance to enable the student, 
to whom I have referred, to pass his examination. 
And my sole object in writing to you is to ask 
whether you have any recollection of my seeing 
Mr. Morgan in that matter. 


I hope the world treats you well. 
Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) C. Ltoyp MorGaAn. 


Maurice A. GEROTHWOHL. 





~* Now Head of English Department, University College, 
Exeter. 





NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 


THERE will be the following articles and stories 
in Chambers’s Journal for November: ‘ Almost 
Free,’ by Mr. James Banks; ‘ Some Links in the 
Chain of Life,’ by Miss M. Winifred Jones; 
‘The Deadly Sleep,’ by Mr. Brew Molohan; 
‘ Sketches in Eastern Turkey’; ‘* Reclaiming the 
American Desert,’ by Mr. J.T. Bealby ; ‘ Romance 
of our Public and Private Records’; ‘ Old 
Scottish Epithets, by Mr. James Ferguson; 
‘The Golden Wings,’ by Mr. W. Victor Cook; 
‘The Guinea and its Stamp’; ‘ Mid-Victorian, 
by Prof. Hugh Walker; ‘ John Verschoyle,’ by 
Miss H. Halyburton Ross; ‘ Salmon - Canning 
in British Columbia’; ‘The Automatic Life- 
Preserver, by Dr. C. D. Musgrove; ‘Some 
Impressions of Fiji’; ‘The Discovery of Two 
Immortal Diaries’; ‘The Heart of Things,’ by 
Mr. Henry Leach; ‘The Hudson Bay Route,’ 
by the Hon. P. T. M‘Grath; and ‘ Ka and Ra,’ 
by Mr. W. F. Sinclair. 

The Cornhill opens with another unpublished 
poem by Robert Browning, which may be entitled 
* ZEschylus’ Soliloquy.’ The MS., which is now 
in the British Museum, was sold at Sotheby's 
as a first draft for ‘ Aristophanes’ Apology.’ 
Another instalment appears of * The Lost Tribes,’ 
by George A. Birmingham. The anniversary of 
Trafalgar lends special interest to ‘ New Letters 
from Admiral Collingwood,’ by E. Hallam Moor- 
house ; while ‘ The Son of Waterloo,’ by General 
James Grant Wilson, describes his intercourse 
with the son of the Iron Duke. Personal remi- 
niscences lend colour to scientific insight in Dr. 
Stephen Paget’s paper on ‘ Lister.’ ‘A Saxon 
Diplomatist in the Thirties,’ by Mr. A. F. Schuster, 
gives a sketch of the experiences of Baron de 
Gersdorff at the English Court under William IV. 
and the early years of Queen Victoria. In 
‘Schools and Schoolmasters’ Mr. C. L. Graves 
mingles grave and gay from his reminiscences. 
‘The City Man in ’60,’ by Mr. Pett Ridge, is a 
satire describing a day in the life of such a man. 
Mrs. Fielding Marsh writes ‘On Flower Cata- 
logues,’ and Mr. Shelland Bradley has a yarn or 
two to tell ‘Concerning Tigers.’ Short stories 
are ‘The Beginning of Red McNiel,’ by Judge 
Parry—another of his ‘ John Honorius’ tales— 
and ‘ The Mercy of the Sword,’ by John Barnett. 

Harper’s will include: ‘ A Diplomat’s Wife in 
Washington, 1875-8,’ by Madame de Hegermann- 
Lindencrone; ‘To the Cuckoo,’ a poem by 
Henrietta Anne Huxley; ‘The Extraordinary 
Case of Wilfred Wump Brabazon,’ a story by 
A.S. M. Hutchinson ; ‘ On a Bright Winter Day,’ 
a poem by W. D. Howells ; ‘ The Friendly Rocks,’ 
by John Burroughs; ‘ Reaching for the Moon,’ 
a story by Georg Schock; ‘ Flower of Life,’ a 
poem by Charlotte Wilson; ‘ Australian By- 
paths, by Norman Duncan; ‘The Goldfish,’ 
engraved on wood by Henry Wolf from H. 5. 
Hubbell’s painting, with comment by W. Stanton 
Howard; ‘A Culprit Cupid,’ a story by Mary 
Hastings Bradley; ‘ Religious Beliefs of the 
Eskimo,’ by Vilhjdlmur Stefansson ; ‘ The Light 
Within,’ a story by Eugene A. Clancy ; ‘ A Secret,’ 
a poem by Florence Earle Coates; ‘ Unusual 
Venice,’ by Mary Heaton Vorse ; * The Obsequies 
of Peter Schwarz,’ a story by Cornelia A. P. 
Comer; ‘To the Great Falls of Guiana and 
Beyond,’ by H. E. Crampton; ‘ For Palladina’s 
Wedding Finery,’ a story by Lydia F. Peaster ; 
the conclusion of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel 
‘The Coryston Family’; ‘ Ghosts,’ a poem by 
Fannie Stearns Davis; ‘ The Art of Mutual Aid,’ 
by John L. Mathews; ‘The Respecters of Law,’ 
a story by Alice Duer Miller; and ‘ All Souls,’ a 
poem by Edith M. Thomas. 

The Positivist Review will contain papers by 
Prof. Beesly on ‘ The Game Laws,’ by Mr. S. H.- 
Swinny on ‘The Trend towards a Human 
Religion,’ and by Mr. T. F. Gould on ‘ Methods 
of Political Progress.’ Dr. Desch discusses Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s Presidential Address to the British 
Association; and Mr. Henry Ellis examines 
Lord Haldane’s address at Montreal in its bearing 
on International Ethics. 





BOOK SALE. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY opened their season on the 
15th inst. with a three days’ sale of books, includ- 
ing the library from Felix Hall, Essex, formed by 
the late Lord Western, the most important lots 
being the following: A collection of eighteenth- 
century tracts relating to America, Politics, 
Trade and Commerce, &c., 82 vols., 1710-99, 
901. A similar collection, many relating to the 
revolt of the American Colonies, 3 vols., 1764-91, 
261. Plato, Works, 1513, 24l. 10s. Pope, 
Windsor Forest, 1713 ; Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, 
1713, and contemporary poems by various 
authors, 2 vols., 1713-35, 261. The total of the 
sale was 1,1601. 3s. 
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Literary Gossip. 


WE congratulate Mr. Edmund Gosse 
on being appointed Officier de la Légion 
d’Honneur in recognition of his services to 
French literature in England. A veteran 
in letters, Mr. Gosse has always sought to 
reduce the insularity of English criticism. 

For twenty years Mr. William Latta, an 
American railway magnate, has ransacked 
Europe in search of objects of every 
description relating to Napoleon. The 
whole of his vast collection will now be 
disposed of, and the sale of the second 
section of it will be held by the Anderson 
Auction Company of New York between 
November 17th and 2I1st. Illustrated 
catalogues can be obtained from Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch, 11, Grafton Street. 

THE Newsvenpors’ Institution will 
shortly issue a chronicle of its history 
from its founding in 1839. It records that 
Dickens took the chair at its first public 
dinner in 1849, when its capital was only 
9007. On the two occasions when he again 
presided, the funds showed a steady 
increase. At the end of last year they 
amounted to 36,649]. As a_ grateful 
recognition of the newsvendors’ obligation 
to Dickens for his efforts and influence 
as the President of the Society from 1854 
until his death in 1870, two pensions have 
this year been founded in his name. Sir 
George Riddell will preside at the annual 
dinner, which is due on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber at De Keyser’s Royal Hotel. 

THE full account of the British Antarctic 
Expedition, 1910-13, will be published by 
Messrs. Smith & Elder on November 6th 
in 2 vols. The title given to the work 
is ‘Scott’s Last Expedition.’ Vol. I. 
will contain the Journals of Capt. Scott, and 
Vol. II. the Reports of the Journeys and 
Scientific Work undertaken by Dr. Wilson 
and the surviving members of the Ex- 
pedition, arranged by Mr. Leonard Huxley. 
Sir Clements Markham supplies a Preface. 

The second volume will contain a 
record of the further sledging journeys, 
the last search party, and the voyages 
of the Terra Nova, besides summaries 
of the scientific work done. The book 
will include 18 coloured plates (16 from 
water-colour drawings by Dr. Wilson, 
and 2 coloured photographs), 6 drawings 
by Dr. Wilson (3 made at the Pole and 
1 on the return journey), and 4 facsimile 
pages from Capt. Scott’s diary. 

Capt. C. H. StT1GAND, a noted hunter of 
African big game, is about to issue, 
through Messrs. Macmillan, ‘ Hunting 
the Elephant in Africa, and Other Recol- 
lections of Thirteen Years’ Wanderings.’ 
The book is not a record of mere slaughter, 
but contains also matter which will 
appeal to the naturalist. Mr. Roosevelt 


contributes an appreciative Introduction, 


and there are a number of illustrations. 
Mr. Mitrorp, Oxford University Press, 
will publish on the 30th inst. ‘‘ Patience, 
an Alliterative Paraphrase of ‘ Jonah,’ 
by the Poet of ‘ Pearl,’”’ edited by Prof. 
I. Gollancz. The publication is the first 
jnstalment of a series of ‘Select Early 





English Poems” which Prof. Gollancz is | 
editing, and which it is hoped to issue 
quarterly. The next four texts will be 
‘The Parliament of the Three Ages,’ 
‘Winner and Waster,’ ‘Death and Life,’ 
and ‘Scottish Field.’ Facsimiles of the 
MSS. will be given in each case. 


‘War AND Sport InN Inp1A, 1802-6,’ 
which Messrs. Heath, Cranton & Ouseley 
will publish shortly, is the diary of an 
officer who served on the staff of Lord 
Lake throughout the campaigns against 
the Mahrattas. Social life and sport are 
described as well as abundant fighting. 


SPEAKING from unusually wide experi- 
ence of her own sex, Mrs. Archibald 
Colquhoun sets herself in ‘The Vocation 
of Woman,’ to be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan next Friday, to solve the 
problem of the true interests of woman. 


THE MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 
will publish on November 3rd a_ book 
entitled ‘ Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry,’ 
by Mr. H. B. Charlton, Assistant Lecturer 
in the University. 

Messrs. CONSTABLE have in preparation 
a translation of M. Louis Bertrand’s 
‘ Life of St. Augustine,’ which has been 
attracting wide appreciation during its 
appearance in serial form in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. 

‘A BanpD OF BROTHERS,’ a school story 
by Charles Turley which is due next 
Thursday from Mr. Heinemann, should 
be worth reading. The author has shown 
intimate knowledge of the subject in 
‘ Godfrey Marten, Schoolboy.’ 

Mr. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM has 
just completed a new volume similar to 
his ‘ Charity,’ which will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Duckworth. 

Mr. A. F. STEUVART writes :-— 

“IT fear your reviewer [October 18th, 
p. 416] has misread my book ‘Scottish 
Influences in Russian History.’ I do not 
say that ‘ Peter the Great’s maternal grand- 
mother had a Scottish father,’ but that his 
mother, Nathalia Kirillovna Narishkina, 
had an uncle married to a Scottish Hamilton, 
under whose Western traditions Nathalia 
was brought up.” 

THE new illustrated magazine Everyone’s 
—edited by the experienced hand of Miss 
Flora Klickmann—promises well. It is 
wide in scope, ranging from Paderewski’s 
views on music to motor-cycling, bird- 
lore, and a detective story. The Decem- 
ber number will include articles on the 
new President of the Chinese Republic 
by an intimate, and on money by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie. 

THE death is announced last Sunday, 
at the age of 68, of Miss Emily Lawless, 
well known as a writer on Irish subjects. 
Her first novel, ‘ Hurrish,’ made her a 
reputation, and was her best, though 
‘ With Essex in Ireland ’ was an effective 
piece of historical fiction. Her ‘ Ireland ’ 
in the “‘ Story of the Nations’ was well 
done. Her poems entitled ‘ With the 
Wild Geese,’ dealing with the Irish who 
left the country after the Treaty of 
Limerick in 1691 for service under the 
flag of France, are full of the tragedy and 





pathos of the distressful past. 


NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Theology. 

30 The Fire of Love, and The Mending of Life, 
by Richard Rolle, edited by Frances M. Comper, 
3/6 net. Methuen 

Poetry. 

27 The Rubdaiyét of Omar Khayy4m, translated 
from the Lucknow Edition by E. H. Johnson, 
Pasha, complete in 762 Quatrains. 

Kegan Paul 

30 Blossoms from a Japanese Garden, by Mrs. 
Fenollosa, illus., 5/ net. Heinemann 


Philosophy. 

30 The Way: Man’s Place in the Known and 

Unknown Universe, by Arnold Ure, 5/ net. 
Methuen 

History and Biography. 

28 The Eighteen Nineties, by Holbrook Jack- 
son, 12/6 net. Grant Richards 
29 Life of Francis Thompson, by Everard 
Meynell, illus., 15/ net. Burns & Oates 
30 Pius II., the Humanist-Pope, by Cecilia 
M. Ady, illus., 10/6 net. Methuen 
30 My Life in Sarawak, by the Ranee of Sara- 
wak, illus., 12/6 net. Methuen 
30 England in the Later Middle Ages, by Prof- 
K. H. Vickers, 10/6 net. Methuen 
30 Index and Epitome of the Second Supple- 
ment of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography. 
3/6 net. Smith & Elder 


Geography and Travel. 
30 Uganda for a Holiday, by Sir Frederick 
Treves, New Edition, 6/ net. Smith & Elder 
30 The Land that is Desolate, by Sir Frederick 
Treves, New Edition, 6/ net. Smith & Elder 


Sports and Pastimes. 
30 The Complete Amateur Boxer, by J. G- 
Bohun Lynch, illus., 5/ net. Methuen 
30 ‘ The Autocar’ Road Book, by C. G. Harper = 
Vol. IV. North of England and South of Scot- 
land, 7/6 net. Methuen 
Sociology. 
28 The Fraud of Feminism, by E. Belfort Bax, 
2/6 net. Grant Richards 
28 Kindred and Clan in the Middle Ages and 
After: a Study in the Sociology of the Teutonic 
Races, by B. 8S. Phillpotts, 10/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 


Fiction. 
28 Balaoo, by Gaston Leroux, 6/ 

Hurst & Blackett 
28 The Bombay Edition of Kipling: VII. 
The Light that Failed; VIII. The Naulahka, 
21/ net each. Macmillan 
28 The Hat Shop, by Mrs. C. 8S. Peel, 6/ Lane 
30 A Midsummer Rose, by Katharine Tynan, 6/ 
Smith & Elder 

30 A Band of Brothers, by Charles Turley, 6/ 
Heinemann. 

30 The Mountain Apart, by James Prosper, 6 
Heinemann 
30 The Dog Star, by Coralie Stanton and 
Heath Hosken, 6/ Casselb 

General. 

28 Gaiety and George Grossmith, by Stanley 
Naylor, 5/ net. Stanley Paub 
30 Fancies, Fashions, and Fads, by Ralph 
Nevill, 10/6 net. Methuen 
30 The Austrian Officer at Work and Play, by 
Dorothea Gerard, 7/6 net. Smith & Elder 
30 The Railways of Great Britain, by Lord 
Monkswell, illus., 6/ net. Smith & Elder 


Science. 
28 The Journal of Genetics, September, 10/ net- 
Cambridge University Press 

30 A Naturalist in Western China, by Ernest 
H. Wilson, 2 vols., illus., 30/ net. Methuen 

30 The Snakes of Europe, by Dr. G. A. Bou- 
lenger, illus., 6/ Methuen 

30 A Third-Year Course of Organic Chemistry 
for Technical Institutes, by Dr. T. P. Hilditch, 
illus., 6/ Methuen 

Fine Arts. 

30 The Rubdiyét of Omar Khayy4am, translated 
by FitzGerald, with 76 Illustrations by E. J- 
Sullivan, 15/ net. Methuen 

30 Decorative Ironwork from the Eleventh to 
the Eighteenth Century, by C. ffoulkes, illus., 
42/ net. Methuen. 

30 The Shadowless Man, by Adelbert von 
Chamisso, 15/ Holden & Hardingham 

30 The Cold Heart, by Wilhelm Hauff, 21/ 

Holden & Hardingham 

30 Mother Goose, illustrated by Arthur Rack- 

ham, 25/ net. Heinemann 
Music. 

28 The Wagner Stories, by Filson Young, 

Illustrated Edition, 5/ net. Grant Richards 
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SCIENCE 


—)-— 


Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of 
India. By Garcia da Orta. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction and Index, 
by Sir Clements Markham. (Sotheran.) 


Waite Sir Clements Markham has taken 
the world for his parish, and in his quest 
for knowledge has surveyed mankind 
from China to Peru, and almost from 
Pole to Pole, it is not to be forgotten that 
his official life in Whitehall was spent in 
the service of India ; that half a century 
ago, in association with Sir George Bird- 
wood, he gave the people of India the 
inestimable boon of cheap quinine by 
introducing there the cultivation of the 
cinchonas of South America; and that, 
as many of his writings attest, he has made 
a special study of the history of the long 
struggle for European domination in the 
East. He was thus peculiarly fitted for 
the careful labour, carried on chiefly in 
Lisbon and Madrid, and extending over 
several years, of which we have the result 
in the first English translation of Garcia 
da Orta’s famous ‘Colloquious dos 
Simples e Drogas he Cousas Medecinais da 
India.’ There is similar fitness in the 
co-operation of Sir George Birdwood, who is 
felicitously addressed in the Dedication 
to him as “ the Garcia da Orta of British 
India, and much more.’ The sense of 
appropriateness is enhanced by the reflec- 
tion that these eminent men, colleagues 
at the India Office for a generation, are 
in their eighty-fourth and eighty-first 
years respectively. For though there is 
some uncertainty as to the date of Garcia 
da Orta’s birth, we know that he had spent 
more than thirty years in India when his 
book was published, and that his friend 
the immortal Camoens apostrophized him 
in an accompanying ode as “ full of learn- 
ing, as of years,” and told him that * in 
thine age thy wisdom and care brought 
many new simples to light.” 


A native of Elvas, Garcia da Orta had 
a liberal education, and was lecturer on 
medicine in the University of Lisbon 
when, in 1534, he went out to Goa as 
physician to his feudal lord, Martin da 
Sousa, who was subsequently Governor 
of the Portuguese settlement (1542-5). 
Accompanying his chief on various cam- 
paigns and missions, he travelled in 
Guzerat, in Cochin, and in Ceylon. 
The ‘ Colloquies ’ shows that the fertility 
and beauty of that island greatly im- 
pressed him. Wherever he went, with 
observant eye and an exact memory, 
he gathered botanical and pharmaceutical 
knowledge at first hand. While readily 
panes the ignorance and _ char- 
latanism of the native physicians, of which 
he gives amusing instances, he was indefa- 
tigable in his inquiries from them, as well 
as in hisexamination of Yogis from North- 
ern India, and traders and others from 





all parts. He made a large “ physic 
garden ” in Goa, and another in Bombay, 
or rather in one of the group of seven islets 
now forming that beautiful ‘‘ town and 
island.” The site of this garden is 
part of the fine Victoria Gardens, which 
were planned and laid out by Sir George 
Birdwood in the sixties. When Da Sousa 
left India, on completion of his Vice- 
royalty, Da Orta remained as physician 
to his successor. The subsequent Viceroy, 
Dom Constantino of Braganza, took with 
him as medical adviser the learned Dimas 
Bosque, who (no doubt with the strong 
backing of Luis Camoens) induced Garcia 
to collect his far-garnered knowledge in 
his great work. 


Published at Goa by “Johannes de 
Endem” on April 10th, 1563, ‘ The 
Colloquies ’ is of great bibliographic inte- 
rest. We are twice told in ‘The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ that it was the first 
book to be printed in the East (in a 
European language, it should have been 
added, since the art of printing 
was known in China many centuries 
ago). Sir Clements Markham, however, 
tells us that the ‘Colloquies’ had two 
predecessors: in 1557, a Catechism by 
St. Francis Xavier (in these pages called 
Mastre Francisco); and in 1561 a 
*Compendio espirituel,’ by Dr. Pereira, 
the first Archbishop of Goa. But it was 
indisputably the first book of a secular 
character issued from the press in India. 
It was full of typographical errors, and 
was followed by a second edition also 
published at Goa, the date of which is not 
stated by the present translator. The 
work soon attracted attention in Europe, 
for within four years Clusius (Charles 
de l’Escluze) brought out at Antwerp 
an unsatisfactory epitome in Latin, 
and this was the basis of the Italian 
and French translations, published 
respectively at Venice in 1582, and at 
Lyons in 1619. The Spanish work of 
Christoval Acosta followed almost imme- 
diately on that of Orta, being published 
at Burgos in 1578, and is copied wholesale 
from it. Sir Clements Markham, coming 
on the field with the first English transla- 
tion three and a half centuries later, 
creates a per contra account by utilizing 
Acosta’s very clear and detailed drawings 
of plants and their rcots to illustrate 
the * Colloquies.’ 


The standard Portuguese edition is by 
Count Ficalho, in two volumes (1891-5), 
and as he was a most accomplished 
botanist, and did his work with great 
care and enthusiasm, Sir Clements Mark- 
ham has followed this model of ‘ faithful 
and thorough editing.”” We wish he had 
given us the dedication to the Viceroy 
of the time, and also the Preface by Dimas 
Bosque ; but at all events original work 
of much value is substituted. He has 
placed botanical and other students under 
obligation by his Biographical Index of 
Persons, also by the full comparative 
Indexes of the Names of Plants and 
Minerals mentioned in the work, and of 
Places. He has thus made the way easy 
for wider knowledge on the part of 





English - speaking people of a ~ most 
valuable book, full of curious matter and 
good sense ’’—to adopt the just estimate 
of Sir Henry Yule in his Anglo-Indian 
‘Glossary.’ Of course, it has long been 
known more or less fully to authorities on 
the flora and pharmacy of the Indian 
Empire. Garcia da Orta was one of 
the peregrinating botanists — Thevtius, 
Monardes, Belonius, Guilandinus, Brun- 
fels, Fuchs, and others—who in the later 
Middle Ages, together with our own 
William Turner, * the Father of English 
Botany,” brought this study out of the 
state of decay into which it had fallen 
after the overthrow of the Roman Empire. 
The value of the ‘Colloquies’ may be 
judged by the many references to it in 
such great standard works as the ‘ Pharma- 
cographia’ of Hanbury and Fluckiger. 
It contains the first description of many 
Indian plants widely used in _ the 
practice of European physicians, and the 
first accounts of their employment in cases 
of cholera and dysentery. 

These instructive conversations — at 
times controversial—between the author 
and his imaginary interlocutor, Dr. Ruano 
(supposed to be an old college friend), 
are enlivened by many entertaining anec- 
dotes and descriptions of the manners 
and customs of the Indian people. 
No student of medieval European inter- 
course with India can afford to neglect 
a book the translation of which is the 
more welcome since, in the most elaborate 
and detailed English history of Portuguese 
rule in India, the late F. C. Danvers 
was somewhat dull, missing a great oppor- 
tunity. Orta has much to say of the 
contemporary politics of Guzerat and the 
Deccan; he recounts the controversy 
between the Spaniards and Portuguese 
respecting the Spice Islands; he dis- 
courses of the greatness of China, and 
gives facts respecting her sea-borne trade 
with India; and among descriptions of 
places includes an account of the Ele- 
phanta Caves—the second, chronologically, 
in extant literature. He was a close ob- 
server of the habits and customs of the 
natives, and though, as a devout Catholic, 
somewhat contemptuous of their religious 
superstitions and observances, he took 
pains to understand their significance. 
He describes the method of using betel 
nut, the effects of bhang and datura 
poisoning, and the Indian game of chess, 
with the names of the chessmen. Several 
talks are devoted to diamonds and 
precious stones, and one long colloquy 
is about elephants. Orta’s profound 
admiration for their intelligence makes 
him more credulous here than is his wont ; 
but there is a suggestion of apology in his 
quaint prefatory statement that the dia- 


logue ‘‘ does not refer to medicine, but 


to pass the time.” 

The outstanding merit of the work is the 
scientific spirit which underlies its wonder 
and charm. Orta has “no hatred except 
for errors, and no love except for the 
truth.” He who in student days did not 
dare to question the authority of Galen 
or the Greeks, and still, as a constant 
reader and lover of the classics, paid them 
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reverence, had come to hold the testi- 
mony of an eyewitness—always provided 
he was a “ man of credit ’’—to be worth 
more than that of all the physicians and 
fathers of medicine, and in the face of 
quotations from beloved authors replied 
decisively, ‘‘I have seen it.” But there 
is no arrogant jumping to conclusions 
from imperfect data. He always care- 
fully discriminates between exact, con- 
tinuous observation and mere casual 
acquaintance with the habits and uses 
of plants. While he “seized the truth, 
where’er “twas found,’ he recognized 
that even knowledge may be too dearly 
purchased. It was “against his con- 
science’ to experiment with dangerous 
drugs upon his servants. He discusses 
certain elemental facts of life, notably in 
the chapter on opium, with a delicacy of 
touch most rare in an age of coarse out- 
spokenness, though he finds special diffi- 
culty in doing so “in Portuguese.” His 
strong patriotism leads him to defend 
the Goa authorities from the attacks of 
stay-at-home critics, but does not blind 
him to the defects of his fellow-country- 
men. For example, he laments their 
materialistic incuriousness :— 


“The Portuguese, who navigate over a 
great part of the world, only procure a 
knowledge of how best to dispose of their 
merchandise, of what they bring there and 
what they should take back. They are not 
desirous of knowing anything about the 
things in the countries they visit. If they 
know a product, they do not seek to learn 
from what tree it comes, and if they see it 
they do not compare it with one of our 
trees, nor ask about its fruit, nor what it is 
like.”’ 


The charm of these pages is enhanced 
by the luminous botanical foot-notes of 
Sir George Birdwood. We cannot refrain 
from citing one example—Sir George’s 
explanation of Count Ficalho’s reference 
in his edition to an article Sir George 
wrote in 1866, mentioning a mango tree 
in Bombay which fruited in winter as 
well as at the usual time in May :— 


“This was the mango-tree in the garden 
of Mrs. Hough. who consulted every botanist 
who came to Bombay as to the cause of its 
fruiting at Christmas ; and on her consulting 
me in 1857—it was on 8th December [Sir 
George’s own birthday, by the by]—I told 
her it was obviously ‘the Benediction of 
Mary,’ but I ultimately found that the tree 
had some 30 or 40 years before been blown 
during Christmastide, when it at once 
burst out into flower and fruit; which led 
to the habit in which it had ever since 
indulged.” 

The translation is limited to 250 copies ; 
and the India Office, recognizing that 
the work has been undertaken con amore, 
and not for material gain, has given its 
patronage by purchasing forty copies, 
an act that will be most gratifying to 
Anglo-Portuguese scholars in India and 
elsewhere. If, as may be confidently 
expected, a second edition is required, 
bibliographers would readily pay an 
enhanced price for a binding in imitation 
of the first Goa edition. 

















NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.) 


Bowley (Arthur L.), A GENERAL COURSE OF 
PuRE MATHEMATICS FROM INDICES TO 
Sotip ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, 7/6 net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

This book is an attempt to bring within 
the compass of some 300 pages the whole of 
what may be called elementary pure mathe- 
matics. 

Such an attempt is foredoomed to failure. 
The author does not intend the book for 
non-mathematical readers, yet hopes that 
it will suit those who require the subject as 
an instrument in mechanics, engineering, 
physics, and the like. In our own experi- 
ence the latter are, as a rule, non-mathe- 
matical, or, at any rate, require some 
““spoonfeeding ’? in mathematics. For in- 
stance, the average engineering student 
will find it difficult to understand the 
section devoted to the Calculus, nor will 
such phrases as “the intersection of two 
equations’ make that part of co-ordinate 
geometry any clearer to him. 

The book may be of some use to mathe- 
matical specialists; but then there are 
already excellent standard works on the 
various branches of the subject. 


Desmond (G. G.), THE RoLt oF THE 

Seasons, a Book of Nature Essays, 

5/ net. Duckworth 

A reissue, with coloured illustrations, of 

essays published in 1911. The articles 
appeared originally in The Nation. 


Fleming (J. A.), THE WONDERS OF WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY, explained in Simple Terms 
for the Non-Technical Reader, 3/6 net. 

S.P.C.K. 

This brief treatise is intended for the non- 
technical reader. Prof. Fleming, who knows 
as much as most men about “ wireless,” 
has endeavoured to explain its mysteries 
by physical analogies, and in some instances 
he has been successful. 

We doubt, however, whether the reader 
who is not already well equipped with general 
scientific knowledge and a _ considerable 
grounding in electricity will be much wiser 
after reading this work than he was before, 
for the subject bristles with technicalities 
which it is impossible to explain. The 
pages which record the practical advantages 
of the new method of communication are 
more to the point. 


Thomas (H. H.) and Easlea (Walter), THe 
Rose Book, a Complete Guide for 
Amateur Rose Growers, 6/ net. Cassell 

Everybody loves a rose, and those who 
are fortunate enough to possess a garden 
will find this book not only a source of delight, 
but also a trustworthy guide to the cultiva- 
tion of that flower. The illustrations are 
excellent. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moxs. V ietentn, and Albert Museum, 5.—‘ Early Renaissance in North 
. Mr. Banister Fletcher 
Tvrs. British Museutu, 4.30.—‘ The Bea-Kings of Crete,’ Mr. 8. C. 


J ool, 6.—' Harvey, Darwin, and Huxley,’ 
Lecture I.. Prof. F. M. Sandwith. (Gresham Lectures.) 
— Zoological, 8.30. — ‘Contributions to. the Anatomy and 
Systematic Arrang of the © XI. On a New 
Sane of Tapeworms from (E: aan Dr. F. €. Beddard ; 
he Fossil Crinoids referred to Hypocrinus, Beyrich,’ Dr. 
r A. Bather ; and other Papers. 
Wen. British Museum, 3—'The Musical System and Instruments 
of the Ancients,’ Miss Kathleen Schlesinger. 
_ University College, 3 —‘ The Inferno,’ Lecture I., Mr. Edmund 
Gardner. (Barlow Lectures.) 
— Royal Academy, 4.—‘The Upper ties its Connexions with 
the Trunk,’ Lecture IL, et A. Thomson. 
— City of London School. 6.—' Harvey, Darwin, and Huxley,’ 
Lecture 1I., Prof. F. M. ‘Sandwith. (Gresham Lectures.) 
Tucrs. vw oe and Albert Museum, 3 30.—' Art and Imagination,’ 





— 5 Museum, 4.30.—‘Assyrian Palaces,’ Mr. Banister 
etche 
— City of ‘London School —‘ Harvey, Darwin, and Huxley,’ 
Lecture III., Prof. F. Te SSandwith: (Gresham Lectures.) 
= English ‘Goethe, 8.20.—* Ottilie y. Goethe,’ Dr. H. Mu ll 
Fri. a al Academy, 4.—'The Head and Neck: phe onesies of 
e Head with the es — L., Prof. A 
city of London School, Harvey, Darwin, and Huxley,’ 
Lecture 1V., Prof. F. M. “gandwith. (Gresham Lectures.) 





FINE ARTS 


-—@—— 


The Roman Campagna. By Arnaldo Cer- 
vesato. Translated by Louise Caico 
and Mary Dove. With 407 Illustrations. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


CERVESATO’S book deserves a_ hearty 
welcome. As the translator informs us 
in the Introductory Note, the author has 
qualified himself for the task of writing 
on the Campagna by traversing its length 
and breadth on foot, on horseback, or 
by boat, penetrating its wildest recesses, 
and studying the people and their ways. 
Raffaele Fabretti, Sir W. Gell, and 
Antonio Nibby had already shown this 
to be the only method for gaining a 
thorough knowledge of the land of 
Saturn; and this is the reason why 
their books remain still fresh and useful 
to the student. 

Of the fourteen chapters into which the 
volume is divided, six concern the topo- 
graphy and natural aspect of the Cam- 
pagna, lakes, swamps, mountains, the 
mouth of the Tiber, the Latin shore, the 
Consular roads, and the classic and 
Renaissance villas. The remaining ones 
deal with men and cattle, buffaloes and 
their herdsmen, shepherds and _ their 
flocks, farmhouses, hut-villages, &c. The 
subject, treated as it is by an intelligent 
and bright eyewitness, cannot fail to 
entertain, and occasionally to fascinate, 
the reader, and make him rejoice in the 
recollection of his first sight of that 
wonderful land. The author’s descriptions 
of the various agricultural and cattle- 
raising operations, of human life in the 
hut-villages of Marcelli, Carchitti, and 
Colle di Fuori, inhabited by peasants who 
come from the heights of Palestrina in 
search of more fertile soil, are vivid and 
picturesque, each particular being made 
clear and lifelike by a lavish supply of 
illustrations. 

There is, however, a fundamental objec- 
tion to be made to the author’s scheme. 
We are warned in the Preface that his 
‘Roman Campagna’ includes not only 
the plain surrounding the city, as the name 
implies, but also the whole territory from 
Bolsena to Terracina, measuring 1,245 
square miles, and a shore line of 120 miles 
from Capo Argentaro to Capo Circeo 
(and beyond). Apart from the expediency 
of applying the name of Latina Tellus to 
Southern Etruria, the fact remains that, 
after thirty years of improvements carried 
on by the Italian Government, the real 
Campagna Romana, for a radius of fifteen 
to twenty miles from the city, can be 
assimilated no longer with the Pomptine 
district or the Etruscan Maremma, where 
the evils described by the author are 
still jeopardizing the life of the peasant. 

When the author declares, ‘‘ To-day 
the lagoons of Ostia and Maccarese have 
become stagnant ponds lying at sea- 
level or below it,” he either prints in 1913 
lines written twenty years before, or 
makes a wrong statement, the alleged 
stagnant ponds having been drained, and 
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the land reclaimed and made healthy long 
ago. When he condemns with words of 
fire the life led by the pariahs of the 
‘Campagna in their straw huts, why does 
he overlook the fact that, on many farms, 
substantial hygienic dwellings have been 
substituted for the prehistoric hovels, and 
that many straw villages have already 
been destroyed by fire; that there 
are Royal Commissioners for the re- 
deeming of the Campagna, whose work 
has won the applause of philanthropists 
as well as economists ? and that over one 
hundred miles of new roads have been 
laid out to bring the outlying farms 
within the influence of civilization ? 

These considerations will help the 
reader to overcome in a certain measure 
the feeling of despondency which the 
book carries with it. Let him remember 
that, so far as the true Campagna is 
concerned, many of the evils deplored 
by the author have become a thing of 
the past. 

To the description of actual life in the 
Campagna the author joins a commentary 
about its past in prehistoric and classic 
times. This attempt cannot be called 
successful. It would have been better to 
overlook altogether the archeological side 
of the question than to treat it in a jerky, 
incomplete ,and—in many cases—erroneous 
way. A description of Hadrian’s Villa 
in sixty-eight lines, and a description of 
Ostia in two or three hundred, are worse 
than useless, especially when combined 
with copious misstatements. Baedeker, 
Gsell-Fells, and Murray have done better 
than that. The author says, for instance, 
that the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa ‘‘ extend 
for about seven miles,” which is five miles 
beyond the mark ; that the Castle of Ostia 
‘was designed by Sangallo, ignoring the fact 
that the name of Baccio Pontelli, the archi- 
tect, is engraved on the architrave of the 
entrance gate; that the Castel Fusano 
was erected, at one and the same time, 
by the Chigi in the sixteenth century, and 
by the Sacchetti in the eighteenth ; that 
the name of the same castle is derived 
“from the Fusiana [!], a tribe that were 
later called Furiani [!|, who had property 
in this neighbourhood’; that the place 
at which Aineas landed his fleet was 
called ‘‘ Laurentium’”’; and that ‘‘ a few 
fragments in the grass-grown plain are 
all that remains of Laurenfzwm and 
Lavinium,” ignoring the magnificent edi- 
fices laid bare by Queen Helena at Torre 
Paterna, at the Grotte di Piastra, and at 
the Vicus Augustanus. He calls the 
“‘ Etruscoid ”” mausoleum of Auruns at 
the Madonna della Stella the “‘ Tomb 
of Pompey at Albana,” and the sub- 
structure of the Temple of Fortune at 
Preneste the “cyclopic wall at Cori.” 
He describes the Aimilian bridge on the 
Tiber as begun by the Censor Fulvius 
Nobilius [sic] and completed by Lucius 
Munnius [sic] just below the Tiburine [sic] 
island. He describes also the Pomptine 
district as lying “ south of the Zrnician 
and Ausanian mountains,” the towns of 
which were “‘ surrounded with dry cyclopic 
fortifications.” Speaking of the Cata- 
combs, the author gives a place of honour 


“to the Ciriaco, Santa Domatilla, and 
Calepodias.” The Rogation, he says, 
“is the same ceremony as that of the 
Arvali Brothers.” The well-known Via 
Campana, leading to the Sacred Grove 
of the Arvales and to the Campus Salin- 
arum, is transferred to the left bank of 
the Tiber, and made to run parallel with 
the Appia to Campania Felix. At p. 43 
we are introduced to a new fanciful con- 
sular road, the Candis ; at p. 49 to a porta 
San “ Paneragzio”’; at p. 55 to a “ Via 
Ostia’; at p. 66 to a * Via Severia ” ; 
at p. 88 to a “‘ Lake Gabino”; at p. 188 
to a “village of Santa Pronula.” The 
glorious abode of Jupiter Opt. Max. on 
the Capitol is called “‘ Saturnine.”” Tibur, 
by the falls of the Anio, is placed ‘‘ between 
the Via Tiburtina and the Preenestina ”’ 
(p. 56). The three high roads, Nomen- 
tana, Tiburtina, and Valeria, are made 
to run through the narrow strip of land 
between the Tiber and the Via Salaria 
(p. 56). The carelessness in spelling 
names is particularly annoying to the 
reader, especially when it concerns the 
illustrations. A book on the Campagna 
ought to be free from such distortions as 
“Veie,”’ “Gabino,” ‘‘ Mutitula,’”’ ‘* Pelas- 
trina,” ‘“‘Lagnano,”’ ‘Grotto Rosso,” 
** Nino da Fiesole,”’ “‘ Apriola,”’ ‘“‘ Turnos,”’ 
** Paritomium,” ‘‘ Volsiniensians,”’ ‘‘Sabi- 
tinians,” and ‘‘ Prenestrinians.”’ 

The volume is adorned with more than 
four hundred illustrations, chosen with 
great taste, some of the views being taken 
from airships, others being reproductions 
of sketches by eminent artists. The 
“Lonely Campagna’ by Coleman (35), 
the ‘ Via Cassia’ and *‘ The Pine Forest 
of Castel Fusano’ by Sartorio (36, 47), 
the ‘Appian Way’ by Noci (64), the 
‘Pomptine Marshes’ by Serra (91), the 
‘Villa Falconieri’ by Croatto (214), and 
“The Mouth of the Tiber’ by Carlandi 
(253) will be especially appreciated by 
lovers of the Campagna, whose number 
is legion. The farm-lands and castles of 
Cornazzano, Maccarese, Carano, Marcigli- 
ana, Castel di Guido, S. Vittorino, &c., 
have supplied photogravures, we believe, 
for the first time. For the first time 
also we are offered a complete set of 
pictures illustrating wild animal life in 
the Maremma, where buffaloes and un- 
tamed bulls and horses are allowed 
perfect freedom in their sylvan haunts. 
However, even this excellent section of 
the book is not free from carelessness. 
For instance, the well-known gate of the 
Villa Borghese under the Pincian Hill 
(221) is placed at Frascati ; the bend of the 
Tiber (251) under Monte Mario, as seen 
from the Milvian Bridge, is called the 
‘Mouth of the Anio’; the gate of the 
Villa Aldobrandini at Frascati (222) is 
transferred to the Villa Lancellotti; and, 
lastly, the view of Rome taken from the 
summit of the Palatine (29) is labelled 
‘The Palatine from the Velabro.’ 

In spite of these incongruities, which 
can easily be eliminated in a second 
edition, the volume is a valuable addition 
to the literature on the Campagna as it 
was some twenty years ago, and as an 





illustration of a past which is rapidly 





disappearing. Poets, artists, philosophers, 
historians, may regret the change. Let 
them find consolation in the fact that 
Saturn eats his children no longer; that 
the radius of healthy ground around Rome 
is increasing at the rate of half a mile 
a year; and that the ratio of deaths 
from ague and malaria has been lowered 
from 32 to 16 in a thousand. 








Leonardo da Vinci: the Florentine Years 
of Leonardo and Verrocchio. By Dr. 
Jens Thiis. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


In this sumptuous volume Dr. Thiis deals 
exclusively with the period in the life of 
Leonardo da Vinci between his entrance 
into Verrocchio’s studio—probably in 
1469 — and his departure for Milan 
at the end of 1481. Leonardo was 
seventeen when he became Verrocchio’s 
pupil, and these Florentine years were 
among the most important and fruitful 
of his life. One of the main purposes of 
this book is to show the great debt he 
owed to his master—a debt not adequately 
recognized by his biographers, who, from 
Vasari downwards, have been dazzled by 
the radiance of his fame :— 

“The fact that Leonardo owes Verrocchio 
so very much, and was so like him in many 
respects, is what has injured the master.” 


Dr. Thiis reminds us that Verrocchio 
was himself not only an artist of the 
first order, but also a man of immense 
intelligence and great individuality. He 
had piofound psychological insight, and 
the power of expressing the essence of 
things, which enabled him to create on 
the one hand the youthful confidence of 
the ‘ David’ and the fragrant mysticism 
of ‘La Donna alle Belle Mani’ in the 
Bargello, and on the other to pose the 
swaggering Colleoni on his lofty pedestal, 
outlined in coat of mail against the Vene- 
tian sky. Not Donatello, we are told, 
but Desiderio da Settignano was Verroc- 
chio’s master in sculpture, and Dr. Thiis 
finds in Desiderio’s studio the birth of 
the faint. lingering smile that was con- 
summated in Leonardo’s ‘ Monna Lisa.’ 

Turning to painting, he tells us that 
Verrocchio’s influence on his contempo- 
raries was enormous. In an interesting 
chapter on early Italian landscape he 
traces its development from the symbolic 
simplicity of the primitives to the clear 
light and wondrous atmosphere of Piero 
della Francesca, who may be said to 
have created landscape painting. He 
speaks of Benozzo Gozzoh’s landscape as 
“overloaded and drily detailed repre- 
sentations of scenery’’; this seems to us 
an exaggerated harsh criticism, for the 
frescoes in the Palazzo Medici rely to a 
great extent for their decorative effect on 
their luxuriant wealth of detail, and there 
is certainly no ‘overloading’ in the 
larger works at Pisa. Alesso Baldovinetti, 
a fellow-student with Piero in the studio 
of Domenico Veneziano, was Verrocchio’s 
teacher in painting, and through him 
Verrocchio doubtless came into touch 
with the new “movement” in the 
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treatment of landscape ; his own contri- 
bution to the art was an added intensity 
of feeling, an attempt to instil into it a 
poetic quality which makes Dr. Thiis 
term him the inventor of the landscape 
with “Stimmung.” Just as Leonardo 
was the only one of his pupils with 
sufficient intuition to realize the spirit 
of Verrocchio’s sculpture, so he was also 
the only one who understood the spirit 
of his landscape; a comparison of the 
landscape of Leonardo with that of 
Lorenzo di Credi leads our author to 
pronounce the latter “as tame and trim 
as an old maid’s garden.”’ But Leonardo 
learnt much besides the principles of his 
art from his master. From him he 
acquired his restless energy and _ thirst 
for knowledge, his craving to understand 
the inner nature of things, and his great 
interest in mechanics, for though of a less 
speculative temperament than his pupil, 
Verrocchio was of the same untiring 
activity, and had the same multifarious 
interests in life. 

In the course of his rehabilitation of 
Verrocchio Dr. Thiis makes several read- 
justments in attribution. The beautiful 
painting in the Liechtenstein Gallery, 
Vienna, ‘The Pale Lady in the Fir Grove,’ 
previously labelled ‘‘ Florentine School,” 
and attributed by Dr. Bode to Leonardo, 
he assigns to Verrocchio. He discredits, 
too, the popular story that the youthful 
Leonardo painted the kneeling angel in 
Verrocchio’s ‘ Baptism of Christ,’ and from 
internal evidence thinks it improbable 
that he worked on the picture at all. 
He attributes the painting of the angel 
and part of the background to an unknown 
pupil of Verrocchio, whom he names for 
purposes of reference “‘Alunno di An- 
drea,”” and thinks that the same artist, 
in conjunction with the master, is respon- 
sible for the Monte Oliveto ‘ Annuncia- 
tion,’ now in the Uffizi, which has long 
passed as an early work of Leonardo. 
All through the book Dr. Thiis combats 
vigorously the tendency to attribute doubt- 
ful pieces to Leonardo ; out of forty-two 
drawings, for example, catalogued in the 
Uffizi, he finds only seven originals from 
his hand. He endorses, however, the 
accepted judgment in the case of the 
charming ‘ Annunciation’ in the Louvre, 
believing it to be Leonardo’s earliest 
extant work, and executed during these 
Florentine years. 

Passing to a consideration of the other 
work produced by the artist at this time, 
the critic tells us that in it we can find 
the germs of all Leonardo’s subsequent 
achievement. Ideas were born in _ his 
mind at this time which were not realized 
until many years afterwards. We find 
him making sketches for two Madonna 
pictures which were commissioned, but 
apparently not executed: one was to 
have been a Madonna with the fruit or 
flower motive of the school of Verrocchio, 
and the other, a ‘Madonna al Gatto,’ 
was an original motive of Leonardo’s 
which was afterwards imitated in a 
popular form by Sodoma in his ‘ Madonna 
with the Lamb.’ After an examination 
of these sketches, Dr. Thiis passes to 





the study of the unfinished ‘ Adoration of 
the Magi’ in the Uffizi, which is the main 
theme of the book. It was, he says, in 
the making of the designs, studies, and 
sketches for this picture—which was 
either ordered by the Signoria for the 
Chapel of St. Bernard in the Palazzo 
Vecchio, or else destined for the Monas- 
tery of S. Donato a Scopeto—that Leo- 
nardo really evolved his art. He was 
working on it during the last years of his 
stay in Florence, and evidently in- 
tended it to be the magnum opus of his 
youth. With scholarly industry Dr. Thiis 
has extracted from the material scattered 
over Europe every available sketch and 
note bearing on the subject, and has 
traced a coherent development of the 
picture from the first rough scribbles to 
the famous Galichon drawing in the 
Louvre, which in its turn he compares 
with the greatly altered arrangement in 
the painting. The study of the sketches 
has revealed the first conception, not 
only of the motives used in the picture, 
but also of others which, though originally 
intended for it, were temporarily dis- 
carded, and employed years later in the 
lost masterpieces, the Sforza monument 
and the ‘ Battle of Anghiari,’ and further 
in ‘ The Last Supper.’ The critic points out 
the many evidences of Leonardo’s creative 
genius to be found in this picture, and 
endeavours to show its influence on sub- 
sequent Italian art, and notably on 
Raphael. Leonardo’s ‘ Adoration of the 
Magi,’ he maintains, marks the birth of 
modern art. 

The book is a serious study by a scholar 
who has at once great knowledge and a 
real artistic flair, and Dr. Thiis’s judg- 
ments and attributions will command 
respectful consideration. The illustra- 
tions are magnificent. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Insertion in these columns does not preslude 
longer review]. 


Annual of the British School at Athens, No. 
XVIII., Session 1911-12, 25/ net. 
Macmillan 
This volume shows the steady and careful 
advance of Greek archzxology, though it 
records nothing of great artistic importance. 
Perhaps the most interesting article is Sir 
William Ramsay’s ‘ Sketches in the Religious 
Antiquities of Asia Minor,’ which embodies 
discoveries and conclusions he has sketched 
in our own columns this year. Excavations 
at Halos, a small place in Thessaly, are 
chiefly notable as raising questions as to 
different rites of burial. A number of 
inscriptions found in Macedonia by Mr. 
A. J. B. Wace are discussed. Mr. M. N. 
Tod deals with ‘ Greek Numeral Notation,’ 
and Mr. W. Leaf has some important con- 
tributions to Trojan geography. The volume 
is, as usual, admirably illustrated. 


Art Treasures of Great Britain, Part VII.. 
1/ net. Dent 
Contains Turner’s ‘A Ship Aground,’ 
Whistler’s ‘Symphony in White’ (No. ITI.), 
Hans Memline’s ‘ The Virgin and the Child 
Enthroned,’ and Frans Hals’s ‘ An Admiral ’ ; 
examples of English metalwork and an 
English ivory; and a Chinese porcelain 
vase. The reproductions maintain their 
standard of excellence. 





Fifty Caricatures by Max Beerbohm, 6/ net. 
Heinemann 
We are not sure whether it was an impulse 
of mercy which induced Mr. Beerbohm to 
issue on the cover of his book only, and thus. 
unlabelled by the name of the victim, that 
design of a laurelled gentleman menaced by 
Cupid’s dart which the friends of that 
gentleman must treasure, one fancies, a 
little in secret. We can understand the 
artist's unwillingness to suppress it alto- 
gether, because intrinsically, as a design, 
it is one of the strongest of the whole 
collection. Two other drawings in pure 
line which we notice suggest that it is 
only rarely that his draughtsmanship will 
stand that test. As a rule the painter-like 
suggestion of a humorist who usually bur- 
lesques an artistic method, as well as the 
humanity which is his ostensible subject- 
matter, is needed to complete his drawings 
by giving them atmosphere to console us 
for a slight want of body. The ease with 
which Mr. Beerbohm, apparently without 
any harder work than the frequentation of 
good models, has assimilated the essentials. 
of an artistic training must be paralyzing 
to such guardians of youth—if there be still 
any left—as insist on the importance of 
‘“‘srind.’”’ This assimilation is, it is true, 
of the confident order which enables the 
artist to make use of the principles of art 
rather than of the reverent sort which allows 
the principles to make use of the artist ; 
but we are not accustomed in England to 
ask even so much culture of a caricaturist. 
The possession of that broad culture, taking 
toll of Oriental as well as of European art, 
is what in the estimation of an artist places 
Mr. Beerbohm’s work in a place apart from 
that of his rivals in this genre. Besides: 
the close observation of life over an unusually 
wide field, artists have the surprise of finding 
their most gravely thought-out schemes and 
devices in composition turned to incon- 
gruous uses. It would be interesting to see 
what Mr. Beerbohm would make of a book 
entirely devoted to artistic parody. 


Khayyam (Omar), RusAryAt, rendered into 
English Verse by Edward FitzGerald, 
5/ net. Lee Warner 
We have already drawn attention to the 
typographical excellences of “‘ The Riccardi 
Press Booklets,’ of which this is one. 
The publisher has used the text of the first 
(1859) edition of FitzGerald’s translation, 
with his Introduction as revised and extended 
in the second (1868) edition. The beautiful 
setting of the stanzas should induce every 
keen admirer of Omar to acquire a copy of 
this edition, no matter how numerous the 
versions he already possesses. 


Vallois (G. M.), Fist Steps in COLLECTING, 
6/ net. Werner Laurie 
The writings of Mrs. Vallois afford a 
striking testimony to the superior value of 
knowledge previously gathered for love as 
compared with knowledge freshly acquired 
for the purpose of putting forth a book. 
Of superficial faults her pages are full: her 
grammar is negligent, her proofs have been 
ill-corrected, she has a marked habit of 
repetition, and she indulges in irrelevant 
general reflections. Yet, because she really 
loves old things, and has evidently always- 
been noting their characteristics, her volume- 
is alive and enticing, while many larger,. 
more ambitious, and technically learned! 
tomes are dead. Left in the way of young 
readers, ‘ First Steps in Collecting’ like her 
‘ Antiques and Curios in our Homes’ should 
arouse the right sort of interest, and implant 
the germs of asound taste. But in producing: 
a third book Mrs. Vallois would be wise to- 
confine herself to one of her numerous sub- 
jects, and deal more exhaustively with it. 
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BLAKE AT THE TATE GALLERY. 


THE work of recent Curators deserves 
passing recognition, and, when we revisit 
the Galleries at Millbank, we note how 
by gradual additions they are assuming 
an appearance less scandalously misrepre- 
sentative of modern British art. Sharply. 
however, as the pictures in the Chantrey 
and Tate collections separate, as a whole, 
from the more modern company introduced 
among them, the difference between the 
latter and the loan collection which is the 
subject of this notice is at least as marked. 
Blake seems at times as up-to-date com- 
pared with Furze or Mr. Steer as they are 
beside Tadema. 

Even so warm an admirer as Mr. A. G. B. 
Russell (the author of the excellent cata- 
logue) admits that Blake ‘‘ was unable com- 
pletely to rise above his time,” nor did he, 
except in the case of a few of his contem- 
poraries like Fuseli or Flaxman, lift his time 
with him. The winged part of his message 
as an artist does not appear to us to have 
lighted—as suggested by Mr. Russell—upon 
the English Pre-Raphaelites, but to be 
finding even now its disciples among the 
youngest schools of modern painting. The 
work of Mr. Boris von Anrep on show at the 
Chenil Gallery is obviously akin to that of 
Blake in intention; while in their distrust of 
both science and logic, and their ambition 
to recapture the simplicity and primitive 
emotion of childhood, there are artists among 
the Post-Impressionists of to-day who ap- 
proach more nearly to the earlier painter's 
attitude than any who intervened. We 
do not as yet see any among them of the 
natural stature of Blake, yet their united 
efforts have established a basis of artistic 
culture which makes us almost regret that 
his coming could not have been deferred 
until now, when in a more congenial milieu, 
equipped with broader ideas of form, he 
might have interpreted his visions like a 
confident master instead of an inspired 
amateur. 

There are occasional works in this ex- 
hibition—such as the Raphaelesque Spiritual 
Form of Nelson guiding Leviathan (65), the 
restrained and dignified Head of Milton 
(61, II.), or the fine design of Satan smiting 
Job with Sore Boils (10). Florentine in its 
clarity and power—which show that when 
his imagination was wrought up to quite 
its full pitch of intensity, Blake was 
capable of fine draughtsmanship. He has 
not usually, however, been judged by these 
exceptions or upon that plane. To literary 
critics, indeed, Blake has been a very war- 
horse in controversy—a living demonstration 
that vision is all-important, and academic 
competence negligible; and of the many 
who risk comparisons with Michelangelo, 
there are probably not a few who at bottom 
find the conjunction not unfavourable to 
Blake. 

There is overwhelming evidence that he 
was @ man of unique imaginative powers ; 
no one disputes that he was an artist of rare 
gifts—therefore he is one of the greatest of 
imaginative artists. So runs the implied 
argument whereby a generation in which 
art is increasingly given over to amateurs 
defends the greatest of amateurs, without 
too strict an inquiry into such questions as 
how much of the knowledge we have of 
Blake the visionary is obtained from his 
writings, and how much is inherent and 
inevitable in his drawing. When we come 
to inquire to what extent he forged an instru- 
ment capable of expressing his vision in 
intelligible plastic form, we find his serious 
deficiencies. Mr. Kussell, in his introduction, 
distinguishes Blake's drawing of the nude 





from the Florentine conception of the same 
problem by saying that he was little interested 
in producing an illusion of solidity. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, his figures are usually 
terribly rounded and solid for their place 
in the designs of an artist who was so little a 
Cubist, and whose great feeling for line was 
largely a matter of arabesque. Occasionally 
he succeeded in simplifying his figures so that 
they take their place properly in a world of 
arabesque ; more often they are furnished 
with a redundant elaboration of anatomy, 
which betrays how limited was the artist’s 
sympathy with the expressive possibilities 
of the nude he was so fond of employing. 
“His favourite maxim,” we are told, “ was 
unbroken lines, unbroken masses, unbroken 
colour”; yet how rarely he could resist 
paltering with the stark simplicity of a 
design by the introduction of the curly, 
elaborate ideal figures which might have 
been borrowed from Lawrence! Few of his 
Michelangelesque muscular compilations are 
songs either of innocence or experience. We 
could respect admitted ignorance or pardon 
irrelevant research, but the attitude of the 
man making a plausible imitation of some- 
thing which he does not quite understand 
shows exactly when it is that a_ little 
learning is a dangerous thing. There are few 
even of the most impressive of Blake’s de- 
signs in which this element does not to some 
extent intrude; when it does so to any great 
extent, we confess we prefer his alternative 
ideal—the drawing for the elegant Keepsake 
album. The delicate playfulness, the childish 
innocence, of the illustration to the Book of 
Thel (88) is a good example in this vein. To 
those whose childhood dates from Victorian 
times, there seems an elemental truth in what 
to later generations may appear foolishly 
sentimental. 








POST-IMPRESSIONIST AND FUTURIST 
EXHIBITION. 


THE “blessed word ”’ Post-Impressionist 
may be recommended to every promoter 
getting together a mixed exhibition as a 
convenient excuse for including those artists 
he wants and leaving out those he does not. 
For no painter minds being called a Post- 
Impressionist, and no one minds being ruled 
out from so vaguely defined a category. 
Mr. Rutter has used this device to get 
together an interesting exhibition at the 
Doré Galleries, for which he has provided 
a preface which should be serviceable 
as a preliminary sorting of a _ very 
mixed assembly. The presence of the 
group he christens intimistes, MM. Bonnard 
and Vuillard in France, and most of the 
artists of “‘ the Camden Town Group” in 
England, while ofiering some of the most 
agreeable pictures in the collection, com- 
plicates the task of appreciating the more 
typical examples of Post-Impression'sm by 
the substitution of aims so entirely different. 
Madame Finch’s two canvases (36 and 37) 
are still more completely out of the picture 
in their cool, restrained deliberation. An 
example, say, by Valloton might have been 
borrowed to keep her in countenance. Two 
large works, by Mr. Wyndham Lewis and 
Mr. R. Delaunay respectively, make hand- 
some centre pieces in the Cubist style. 
In The Cardiff Football Team (30) the latter 
shows signs of finding a more active use for 
colour than does Mr. Lewis, but at the same 
time does not quite resist the temptation of 
introducing colours with little definite 
function. Mr. Lewis — Kermesse (84) — is 
more severely sculptural, and perhaps more 
inventive in form. than Mr. Delaunay (whose 
design indeed, attractive as it is, is a little 
like a Cubist photograph), but for that very 








reason his odd trick of picking out the eyes 
of his figures as objects to be treated with 
a more detailed attention as to the way in 
which light falls on them than is accorded 
to the rest of the design seems a failure to 
maintain consistent generalization. It gives, 
doubtless, a kind of diabolical flippancy to 
this great tour de force. but tempts the 
beholder to judge it as presentment rather 
than abstraction, so that we really seem to 
be assisting (as critics have previously 
gibed) at a battle of colossal insects. 

If Mr. Rutter’s definition of M. Picasso's 
Cubism be correct (the presentation of a 
number of sectional aspects of an object 
seen from different standpoints. and arbi- 
trarily grouped in one composition), it 
would be absurd to confound it under one 
label with the perspective Cubism of Mr. 
Lewis; nor do we see much distinction be- 
tween work which could be defined by 
the phrase quoted, and Futurism. which 
includes various aspects not only of the 
same thing, but also of any other things con- 
nected with it by accidental association— 
again “ arbitrarily grouped.” The arbitrary 
grouping is obviously the essence of the 
question, for it is the laws on which its atoms 
are combined rather than the nature of 
the atoms which determine the character 
of an entity, whether in nature or among 
pictures. A picture of which the elements, 
however connected by accidental associa- 
tion, are in a plastic sense arbitrarily com- 
bined may still have qualities as an arabesque. 
If it has not these, it may conveniently be 
dubbed Futurist, and denied existence as a 
work of art. We regret to place Signor 
Severini’s works (58 and 59) in this category. 
or very near its boundaries. Mr. Nevinson 
(64) has slightly more sense of pattern; 
M. Herbin (65) far too constructive a use of 
colour—resembling, indeed, Signor Severini 
in his earlier phase—to be called arbitrary, 
and there are no more who can be labelled 


| Futurists on this definition. M. Dunoyer de 


Segonzac (86) and Mr. Etchells (113) show 
rugged fantasies not without power in a 
vein akin to that of Mr. Lewis; and we would 
also draw attention to the water-colours of 
MM. Ludovic Rodo and Paul Emile Pisarro 
(178), and the carved Group of Birds (1) 
by Mr. Jacob Epstein. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 


THE loss the Royal Society of British 
Artists has sustained by the death of Sir 
Alfred East is not to be measured by either 
of the works from his hand in the present 
exhibition. The portrait of himself (11) 
for the Uffizi Gallery is one of many such 
works which suggest a dubious standard in 
that historic collection, nor can the landscape 
Glowing October be said to represent him 
in his better phase, though it might be a 
typical example of a number of years back. 
In the absence of more worthy representa- 
tion of the late President, the best landscapes 
are those of Mr. Murray Smith (24) and Mr. 
Charles Ince (85); and among the water- 
colours the gay impressions of Mr. Fox 
Pitt (203 and 210), and Mr. Arthur Ellis’s 
well-designed and gravely painted Fonda- 
menta Nuova (322). The latter admirable 
little work should not be passed by in the 
vestibule. There are two capable still-life 
pictures: Le Joujou, by Mr. Fred Leist (20), 
and Iceland Poppies, by Mr. Davis Richter 
(143); and Messrs. Fred Whiting (39) and 
R. G. Eves (41) show competent portraits. 
Mr. W. Graham Robertson’s The Tragic 
Tree represents. we submit, a singularly 
well-fed, self-satisfied specimen of its kind. 
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Musical Gossip. 


At the beginning of last year Sir Henry J. 
Wood introduced Alexander Scriabin’s ‘ Pro- 
metheus’ (‘The Poem of Fire’), in which, 
according to Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, the 
composer had tried to embody his theo- 
sophical views. Last Saturday an earlier 
work of his was produced at the first Sym- 
phony Concert under Sir Henry Wood, 
namely, the Third Symphony, entitled ‘The 
Divine Poem, ‘“‘a poem of self-assertion, 
not only in Scriabin’s philosophical, but 
also in the purely musical sense.” No one 
has a right to dogmatize as to what can or 
cannot be expressed in music, but if one 
could not understand the work—which was 
the case in ‘ Prometheus "—without grasp- 
ing the meaning of the composer’s particular 
ideology, surely few would attempt that 
doubly difficult task; yet we are told that 
his philosophy and his technical methods 
are inseparably linked.’”” The statements 
quoted from Mrs. Newmarch represent what 
she has learnt from ‘“ those who appear to 
be the authorized expounders of Scriabin’s 
intentions.” 


‘The Divine Poem,’ however, differs from 
the later ‘ Prometheus’ in that, as music, it 
is not only intelligible, but also to a consider- 
able degree interesting. There are themes 
which have character, and in more than 
one instance emotional charm. The way 
in which they are developed and coloured 
by the orchestra shows skill and taste of a 
high order. But there are two drawbacks. 
Some of the themes are of inferior value, 
and this produces more than one anti- 
climax in the Symphony, which takes 
three-quarters of an hour in performance, 
and is played, although there are three 
clear sections, without break. The other 
drawback is its length, due apparently 
to Scriabin’s earnestness in trying to express 
in musical terms his particular creed : 
this length is not owing to the number of 
themes to be developed, but to the over- 
development of a reasonable number. The 
composer's symphonies are being pre- 
sented to us backwards; the first and 
second—earliest steps in an ambitious and, 
to our thinking, nebulous scheme—would 
probably show us more of the musician and 
less of his psychic life than ‘The Divine 
Poem ’ or ‘ Prometheus.’ 


Mr. JoHN THOMPSON, pupil of Mr. Maurits 
Leefson, Principal of the Philadelphia Con- 
servatory, gave the first of two pianoforte 
recitals at Bechstein Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon. He is an American by birth, 
and in the prime of manhood. As to 
technique, he is fully equipped. In Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata, Op. 53, there were signs 
here and there that his ease in surmounting 
difficulties tempted him to show it too 
prominently; but it was, on the whole, a 
fine interpretation. Mr. Thompson is a 
great pianist, and ought to become equally 
great as an artist. We hope to hear him 
again next Tuesday. 


THE musical arrangements at the Royal 
Victoria Hall deserve mention. Opera 
recitals with a cast of good artists are given 
every Thursday evening. The first took 
place on the 2nd inst., and they will continue 
up to the end of January. The price of 
admission is only 2d., and for numbered seats 
ls. and 2s.; but a grant is given to the 
management by the Charity Commis- 
sioners, so it is poss‘ble to have a chorus 
and orchestra of fifty, under the direction 
of Mr. Charles Corri. The repertory in- 
cludes ‘Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘Tannhauser,’ 
‘Lohengrin,’ &c. 





THE dates of the forthcoming season of | 
the London Trio (Madame Amina Goodwin 
and MM. Pécskai and Whitehouse) at 
£olian Hall will be November 17th, Decem- 
ber 15th, February 2nd, March 2nd, May 6th, 
and June 10th: the first four in the evening, 
the two remaining ones in the afternoon. 
At each concert one of Schubert’s or 
Dvorak’s chamber-music works and some 
of their Lieder will be performed. 


THE opening concert of the 103rd season 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society will take 
place at Queen’s Hall on November 4th. 
Strauss’s ‘ Festliches Praeludium’ will be 
placed at the head of the programme. For 
this the composer requires an orchestra of | 
150 players, of whom 100 are needed for the 
strings. Herr Mengelberg will be the con- 
ductor. 





On Tuesday next the second Bach Concert, 
under the direction of Dr. R. R. Terry, will 
take place at the Westminster Cathedral 
Hall. The choir is that of the Cathedral, 
while the orchestral players belong to the 
Society of Women Musicians. 

THE Société des Concerts Francais begins 
its sixth season on November 13th with a 
programme devoted to the works of Debussy 
and Ravel. This Society was formed for 
the purpose of producing in this country the 
most representative works of the modern 
French School, and it is important to note 
that it is purely an artistic organization. 


Miss KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER, author of 
a series of books on musical instruments, gave 
the first of her series of four lectures at the 
British Museum on Wednesday afternoon, 
and explained how we now listen to sounds 
as simple, although, consisting of a funda- 
mental and upper partials, they are really 
compound. She believes, however, that 
the ancients heard those upper partials, 
which she described as “ ghost tones,’’ far 
more distinctly than we do, so that notes 
sung or produced from an _ instrument 
sounded to them as chords. Miss Schlesinger 
quoted passages from the Old Testament 
and from Plato in support of her argument. 
The series promises to be one of great 
interest. 


M. JAQuES-DALCROZE, assisted by pupils, 
will begin a series of demonstrations of his 
Eurhythmics in Great Britain on the even- 
ing of November 12th, in the King’s Hall, 
King Street, Covent Garden. Later he will 
visit Newcastle, Edinburgh, St. Andrews, 
Malvern, Oxford, and Brighton. This year 
he hopes to employ students from the 
College of Eurhythmics at Hellerau to illus- 
trate his methods in a more advanced form. 


Messrs. Cuatro & WINDUS will publish 
immediately ‘The Art of Nijinsky,’ by 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, illustrated in 
colour by Miss Dorothy Mullock. The 
author has had the advantage of the 
co-operation of M. Nijinsky and _ has 
thus been able to incorporate some of the 
great dancer's own opinions on the art of 
the ballet. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Concert, 3 30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Ballad Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mox. Jehanne Chambard’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
a London Symphony Orchestra, & Gees Hall. 
Tves. Nina Jaques-Dalcroze’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, Steinway Ball. 
—  Archy Rosenthal’s Pianoforte Recital. 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
— John Thompson's Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Fionzaley String Quartet, 8.15. Bechstein Hall. 
uigi Gasparini s ‘Uello Recital, 8.15, Steinway Hall. 
Wep. Classical Concert Society. 3, Bechstein 1. ; 
— Edith Wynne-Agabeg and Winfred Thompson's Vocal and 
Dramatic Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 
— Chaplin Trio, Ancient Dances and Music, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
— London Choral Society, 8. Queen's Hall. 
Tuvrs. Royal Choral Society, 8, Royal Albert Hall. 

— Winifred Christie’s Chamber Concert, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Fri. Winifred Burston’s Pianoforte Recital, 8 30. Zolian Hall. 
Sar. London Ballad Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 

— Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3, Queen's Hall. 

— ———— Roze Opera Season, Opening Night 8, Covent 

arden. 





DRAMA 
—@~— 


Tristram and Isoult. By Martha Kinross. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Mrs. Kinross must be congratulated on 
an achievement of a high order. It is 
the more remarkable in that one 
might have supposed the Tristram legend 
already overworked ; and it is true that 
Mrs. Kinross’s handling of her plot is 
touched by a certain emphasis on ins 
essentials hard to avoid when the essential- 
of a story have been made thoroughly 
familiar. Thus there is, perhaps, a cer- 
tain detraction from the fateful and all- 
conquering splendour of the lovers’ pas- 
sion in her presentment of King Mark as 
a craven assassin; while the desire to 
“justify Tristram and Isoult, and to 
distinguish their love from that of Lance- 
lot and Guinevere, for example, tends 
rather to lower than to heighten the emo- 
tional intensity of conception which is 
their final court of appeal. Yet such 
points as these are of secondary im- 
portance—both because Mrs. Kinross 
maintains, throughout the play, an admir- 
able composure in her craftsmanship, and 
thereby endows her conception with all 
the dignity of which it is susceptible ; and 
also because in her treatment of the core 
of the legend she draws unfalteringly 
upon a deep store of passion and poetry. 
Tristram’s last cry— 
Thou art the sea at flood 

That lifts my drifting soul against the stars. 
I sink, [ am dashed down, dazed—dizzied—lost— 
And darkened ! 
—forms a memorable climax in a scene 
handled with great imaginative power. 

Throughout the play Mrs. Kinross’s 
diction is full of beauty, but she never 
succumbs to the temptation of allowing 
beauty to become self-sufficient or self- 
conscious; she never sacrifices a character 
or a situation to a pretty speech. So when 
the great moments arrive, she is ready for 
them. 


Isoult. The tapers one by one 
Have sighed their passing spirits to the air ; 
The garlands droop, and ghosts of roses breathe 
A perfume made more poignant by their pain. 
Joy, as it withers, pierceth all the sense 


With its remembered sweet......The wind-stripped’ 


I seit the ruin of life’s rose, 

The petals of these last hours round my feet. 
These lines are taken from the farewell 
scene between the lovers in Cornwall, 
the mind of Isoult being heavy with 


presage of Tristram’s approaching death. . 


In the following the voice of Tristram, as 

he lies on his death-bed in Brittany, and 

sees, yet cannot believe he sees, Isoult 

before him, has in it already the peace 

and remoteness of another world :— 
Who’s there ? Thou—thou, my queen ! 

Nay, I that saw thee in all shining life 

Must make thee of the shadows gathering. 

Dear Shadow, 1 am bound unto thy House 

Go with me the dim r I travel on, 

Go with me, shade from that pale orb that sits 

In old Tintagil...... 

Mrs. Kinross’s drama is not, we imagine, 
written for the stage. A poem in dramatic 
form, it contains within itself all the 
materials necessary for its enactment in 
the theatre of the imagination. 
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‘THE SHADOW’ AT THE COURT 
THEATRE. 


Mr. Epren Puitiports should be in the 
enjoyment of a considerable share of 
artistic contentment owing to the fact 
that his powerful play ‘The Shadow,’ 
produced at the Court Theatre last 
Monday, receives adequate treatment at 
the hands of its interpreters. 

No sooner had the curtain risen on the 
scene of the village shop than the atmo- 
sphere of the piece put the audience 
in the right mood. Almost as uncon- 
sciously, and as irrevocably, they were 
put in touch with the chief village 
characters while they listened to the post- 
master (Mr. Brember Mills) retailing the 
startling news that the pony of the village 
tyrant had just been discovered in a pit, 
and that its rider was reported as missing. 

The news of the passing of the over- 
bearing landowner is welcome to all, and 
Elias Waycott (a very different type of 
man) is hailed as reigning in his stead. 
This man, however, who is really an 
zsthete, though the acting of Mr. 
Bernard Copping hardly emphasizes the 
fact sufficiently, yearns most for a 
kingdom in the heart of Hester Dunny- 
brig. The last-named part is played by 
Miss Sybil Thorndike not only irreproach- 
ably, but also with a humanity so broad 
and intense as to make praise seem almost 
an impertinence. The fine feeling shown 
in her refusal of her gentleman lover is 
matched by her subsequent abandonment 
when giving herself to her other masterful 
suitor, Blanchard, who is played robustly 
and convincingly by Mr. Julius Shaw. 
All this happens in what is designated 
‘The Prologue ’—would that all prologues 
were as integral a part of what they 
introduce ! 

With the first act tragedy steps in. 
Waycott is arrested for the murder of 
the tyrant, and Blanchard tells his wife 
that he himself really struck the fatal 
blow. 

In the next act Blanchard comes back 
from the trial with the news that his 
friend is knowingly standing in his 
place, and husband and wife await a 
verdict which shall either release him or 
make it necessary for Blanchard to publish 
the evidence of his having committed the 
murder himself. The verdict of guilty 
causes the husband to prepare his wife 
for his own suicide—a course which seems 
to him far better than living as an out- 
law. Poignantly beautiful is the leave- 
taking, in which the husband tries to instil 
courage into the woman for the sake of 
their unborn child. 

The last act takes place on Dartmoor, 
where the wife arrives in time to tell her 
husband that his friend has given his 
life for him in prison, and induces him 
to forego the idea of suicide. 

The playwright’s manipulation of his 
central characters in this act does 
much to spoil the convincingness of the 
play. Instead of leaving the theatre 
mindful of the Godlike sacrifice of the 
first man, and the equally fine sacrifice 
by the second—the latter made with 





the object not so much of freeing his 
friend’s name from aspersion, as a means 
whereby his self-sacrifice shall stand as a 
light to his fellow-men—we went out with 
the uncomfortable sensation that for the 
husband and wife the years would pro- 
bably hold more of remorse than happi- 
ness. 

‘The Shadow’ was preceded by the 
same author’s one-act play ~* Hiatus,’ 
which proved a worthy introduction to 
the more ambitious effort. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Mr. ROBERT VANSITTART’S ‘ People like 
Ourselves’ was produced at the Globe 
Theatre on Thursday in last week. If such 
characters as it is sought to portray were 
only as convinced of their futile foolishness as 
they were seemingly during their stage re- 
presentatives, we should feel decidedly more 
hopeful of the future. The author has 
managed to introduce about as many smart 
sayings as the principal actress has dresses. 
Some of the parts were over-acted, and 
others were under-acted, and the whole 
lacked coherency. 


Mr. CHartes H. E. BrRooxkrietp, who 
died on Monday last at Gloucester, was the 
son of the “old Brooks” whose gaiety 
Tennyson gratefully recorded and the lady 
who was the mode! for Thackeray’s Amelia. 
Before his appointment two years ago as 
Joint Examiner of Plays he was known as a 
capable actor in small parts and a wit. 
His farce ‘Dear Old Charlie’ sprang into 
prominence on its revival because it was the 
class of adaptation which he regarded as 
marking the golden age of English drama. 
The appointment of such a Censor was an 
act of cynical indifference to educated and 
artistic opinion. Mr. Brookfield’s numerous 
plays are not notable, but his ‘ Reminis- 
cences’ are well written and decidedly 
amusing. He was at his best as a talker, 
and the mordant wit which emphasized his 
insight into character made him a formidable 
reputation in social circles. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


—_—sa>—_ 


BAR, BAT, AND BIT. 


Recollections and Experiences of the Hon. Sir 
EDWARD CHANDOS LEIGH, K.C.B. K.C. 
Edited by F. ROBERT BUSH. With Portrait 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

[Ready next week. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


By Sir HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD. With 
a Preface by LORD SANDERSON. With Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo, 15s. net. [Just out. 


AEGEAN DAYS, 


AND OTHER SOJOURNS AND STUDIES IN 
THE ISLES OF GREECE. By J. IRVING 
MANATT, Ph.D. LL.D., Professor of Greek in 
Brown University, sometime American Consul at 
Athens. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
[Ready next week. 


BUDDHIST CHINA. 


By R. F. JOHNSTON, Author of ‘From Pekin 

to Mandalay, ’ «Lion and Dragon in Northern 

China.’ With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
[Ready next week. 


A PEPYS OF MOGUL INDIA, 
1653-1708. 


Being an Abridged Edition of the ‘Storia do 
Mogor’ by NICCOLAO MANUCCI. Translated 
by ILLIAM IRVINE. Abridged and Edited 
by MARGARET IRVINE. With Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 


CAKE. 


By BOHUN LYNCH, Author of 


[Just out. 
THE 
NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 


Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, 
M.P., assisted by GERARD FIENNES and 
Lieut. H. 8S. H. ELLIS, R.N. Seventh Year of 
Issue. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


LAW AND POLITICS 


IN THE MIDDLE AGES. With a Synoptic Table 
of Sources. By EDWARD JENKS, M.A. B.C.L., 
Principal and Director of Legal Studies of the Law 
Society, sometime Reader in English Law in the 
University of Oxford, and Lecturer at Balliol 
College. New Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 437. OCTOBER, 1913. 6s. 


1. THE FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF FEDERAL- 
ISM. By Edgar Crammond. 


& Saities oo BEFORE PLASSEY. 


A New Novel. 
‘Glamour.’ 6s. 





y H. Dodwel 

38. HEREDITY, ENVIRONMENT, AND SOCIAL 
REFORM. By A. F. Tredgold. 

4. SHELBURNE AND WINDHAM. By C. Grant 


Robertson. 
5. THE VAGARIES OF RECENT POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Prof. J. S. Nicholson. 
6. TROUBADOURS: THEIR SORTS AND CON- 
DITIONS. By Ezra Pound. 
7. FORESTRY IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD. By 
Major H. G. Joly de Lotbiniére. 
8. LADY SHELLEY AND HER ACQUAINTANCE. 
By Algernon Cecil. 
9. INDIAN PROGRESS AND TAXATION. By the 
Earl of Cromer. 
10. THE WHOLE-WORLD NEEDS OF THE NAVY. By 
Archibald Hurd. 
11. PROFIT-SHARING. By Prof. W. J. Ashley. 
12, “1813.” By Prof. C. W. Oman. 
13. GERMANY UNDER WILLIAM II. 
mann Oncken (of Heidelberg). 
14. THE TWO LAND-CAMPAIGNS. 


London: JOHN MURRAY. 


By Prof. Her- 
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J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 


THE COLLECTION GALLIA. 


Edited by Dr, CHAS. SAROLEA. 


A SERIES OF FRENCH LITERARY MASTERPIECES. 
Beautifully Printed and Bound with Frontispiece in Photogravure, 


FIRST VOLUMES. 
BALZAC.—CONTES PHILOSOPHIQUES. Introduction de Paut Boureer. 


ALFRED DE MUSSET.—POESIES NOUVELLES. 

PENSEES DE PASCAL. Texte de Brunscuviec. Préface de Emme Bourrovux. Introduction de 
VICTOR GIRAUD. 

LA PRINCESSE DE CLEVES. Par Madame de la Fayerre. Introduction par Madame Lucie Fenix 
FAURE-GOYAU. 


GUSTAVE FLAUBERT.—LA TENTATION DE SAINT-ANTOINE. Jntroduction par Emme Facver. 
MAURICE BARRES.—L’ENNEMI DES LOIS. 


Denise 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


FRANCE TO-DAY: ITS RELIGIOUS ORIENTATION. By Pavut Sasarizr. Translated by 


H. BRYAN BINNS. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Standard.—‘*‘ We recommend the book , Strongly to the British public ; indeed we are compelled to go further, and say it should be read by every 
thoughtful member of the Anglo-Saxon race.’ 


RELIGIOUS ART IN FRANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. A Study in Medizval 


Iconography, and its Sources of Inspiration. By EMILE MALE. Crowned by the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres i, Fould). 
Translated from the French by DORA NUSSEY. ‘Third Edition, revised and enlarged. With 189 Illustrations. 1 1s. net 


THE MASTERS OF PAST TIME. By Evcene Fromentin. Translated from the French. With 


Coloured and Half-Tone Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GARDEN CITY: A STUDY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A MODERN TOWN. 


By C. B. PURDOM. With Special Appendices on Land Tenure, Small Holdings, &c., by HAROLD CRASKE, CECIL HARMSWORTH, M.LP., 
RAYMUND UNWIN, F.R.1.B.A., &. With 4 Coloured Illustrations by T. FRIEDENSON, and over 200 Photographs, Plans, &c. Square 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


KOREAN FOLK TALES: IMPS, GHOSTS, AND FAIRIES. Translated for the first time from the 


Korean of IM BANG and YI RYUK by JAMES S. GALE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Send Postcard for Prospectuses and for New Autumn List. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Twelve new and important volumes just added, making a grand total of 664 volumes. 
A fully annotated Brochure post free on application. 
THE NEW “TWELVE.” 








A CENTURY OF ESSAYS. 'ROUSSEAU’S THE SOCIAL CONTRACT, AND 
DOSTOIEFFSKY’S LETTERS FROM THE) OTHER ESSAYS. 
UNDERWORLD, and OTHER TALES. | RUSSELL'S LIFE OF GLADSTONE. 


THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. By J. M. , rI7ERARY AND HISTORICAL ATLAS OF 


B ALZACS LOST ILLUSIONS | AFRICA AND AUSTRALASIA. 

‘HAHNEMANN’S THE ORGANON OF THE 
SOP'S AND OTHER FABLES. | RATIONAL ART OF HEALING. 
SWEDENBORG'S DIVINE PROVIDENCE. = jiee 1H MEXICO. By Mme. Caxperow pp us 
IBSEN’S THE PRETENDERS, &c. oe BARCA. 


Cloth, 1¢. net ; leather, 2s. net. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD, 15, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET WAC. 
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Devoted much space to the discussion of 


PROVERBS AND PHRASES. 


In the TENTH SERIES (complete in Twelve Volumes, January, 1904, 
to December, 1909, price 10s. 6d. each Volume with Index; also General Index 
to the Twelve Volumes, tos. 6d.) will be found Articles dealing with the 


A outrance 
Ad majorem Dei gloriam 
Adding insult to injury 


All Lombard Street to a China crange 


All roads lead to Rome 

All the world and his wife 
Aprés moi le déluge 

As deep as Garrick 

As merry as griggs 

As the crow flies 

As thick as inkle-makers 

At the back of beyond 

Balance of power 

Before one can say Jack Robinson 
Birds of a feather flock together 
Bombay duck 

Call a spade a spade 

Cast not a clout till May be out 
Chops of the Channel 
Cock-and-bull story 

Correct to a T 

Coup de Jarnac 

Cut his stick 

Cut the loss 

Dark as black pigs 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum 
Dine with Duke Humphrey 
Dish of tea 


Dogmatism is puppyism grown older 


Drug in the market 

Entente cordiale 

Eternal feminine 

Every man has his price 
Every mickle makes a muckle 
Facts are stubborn things 
Fate of the Tracys — 

Father of his Country 


following, among others :— 


February fill dyke 

Feed the brute 

First catch your hare 

Fortune favours fools 

Fourth estate 

Go anywhere and do anything 
Go the way of all flesh 

God rest you merry 

Going the round 

Honi soit qui mal y pense 
Humanum est errare 

In puris naturalibus 

In things essential, unity 

Kick the bucket 

Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité 
Like the curate’s egg, good in parts 
Local option 

Lynch law 

Mad as a hatter 

Man in the moon 

Man in the street 

Monkey on the chimney 
Month’s mind 

Moral courage 

Mors janua vit 

Mother of dead dogs 

Neither my eye nor my elbow 
Never Never Land 

Never too late to mend 

Nom de guerre: Nom de plume 
Nose of wax 

Old ewe dressed lamb fashion 
Passive resister 

Past: Man or woman with a past 
Penny saved is twopence got 
Pillar to post 

Poeta nascitur non fit 


Policy of pinpricks 

Pop goes the weasel 

Portmanteau words 

Priscian : To break Priscian’s head 
Property has its duties as well as its rights 
Psychological moment 

Pull one’s leg 

Purple patches 

Raised Hamlet on them 

Rattling good thing 

Religion of all sensible men 

Right as a trivet 

Rising of the lights 

Rubbed him down with an oaken towel 
Run of bis teeth 

Selling oneself to the Devil 

Sham Abraham 

Shanks’s mare 

Shot at the rook and killed the crow 
Sinews of war 

Stew in their own juice 

Storm in a teacup 

Sub rosa 

Telling tales out of school 

That ’s another pair of shoes 

The better the day, the better the deed 
Tottenham is turned French 

Toujours perdrix 

Under a cloud 

Verify your references 

Virtue of necessity 

What Lancashire thinks to-day 

What the Devil said to Noah 

What you but see when you haven’t a gun} 
Whipping the cat 

White man’s burden 

Wrong side of the bed. 





NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men and General Readers. 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d. ; 
or free by post to any part of the World, 4d. 


Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months, 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including Index and Postage. 


*.* The Numbers of NOTES AND QUERIES referring to any of the above PROVERBS AND PHRASES can be 
obtained separately, price 43d. each Number, post free to any part of the World. 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or m>re agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invaiids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always keep it in 
the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (October 25) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—‘ The Freeman’s Journal’—Emanuel Swedenborg’s Manuscripts in Facsimile—The Forged 
‘ Speeches and Prayers’ of the Regicides—Fire and New-Birth—Will of Katherine, Countess of 
Warwick—Anglo-Irish Use of ‘‘'‘fuition”—Sir Henry Gage—‘‘ Vitremyte ”—Earliest English 
Newspapers—Carnwath House. 


QUERIES :—Braddock—Statue of William III. at Hoghton—Godiva and Horse-Toll—Bergamot— 
Consecration Crosses near Piscine—Smith Family in Royal Artillery—Ancient Religions— 
Decoration of Military Order—Colonial Governors—Knight’s Cap worn underneath Helmet— 
Authors Wanted—‘‘ Democcuana ”—Mount Krapak —Acheson of Gosford—‘‘ Better give a 
landlord corn to feed his horse,” &c.—A Church Bell—The Defenders of Clonmel—Capt. C. J. 
Moore Mansfield—McFunn—Malcolm of Grange—Alberic de Vere—Henry Pettitt —Folkestone 
Cross—Portrait of Thomas Bradbury—Baddesley Clinton Hall, Warwickshire—Age of Yew 
Trees—English Regiments in Canada, 1837—Watts’s Catechism. 


REPLIES :—Seen through Glass: the Jewish Calendar—Clockmakers in Bristol—Almshouses near 
the Strand—‘t Tramways”—Checkendon—The Milkwort in Literature—Octagonal Meeting- 
Houses—Sir John Platt—‘‘ Men, women, and Herveys”—“‘‘ Trailbaston”’—Ancient Wit and 
Humour—Pictures of the Deity in Churches—Irish Family Histories—Roding or Roothing— 
‘“‘ Ask” =Tart—Wreck of the Royal George—Quaritch MSS.—Whistling Oyster—‘The Bonny 
Brown Bowl ’—‘“‘ Marriage ” as Surname—Heart-Burial in Church Walls—Throwing a Hat intoa 
House—Gas as a Street-Name—Mr. Dennis and ‘The Conscious Lovers ’—‘‘ Transept ”—Ralph 
Beilby—‘‘ The Five Wounds ”—Markyate—‘“‘ Mister ” as Surname. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Anthony Trollope ’—‘ A Plea for the Study of the Classics’°—‘* The People’s 
Books.” 
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NEXT WEEK’S ATHENASUM will contain 
Reviews of A HISTORY OF UNIVERSITY 
REFORM, by A. I. TILLYARD; THE 
GARDENER, by RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE; and THE REPORTERS’ 
GALLERY, by MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 











Shipping. 
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GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 
GENERAL INDEX, 
* FOURTH SERIES... 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SIXTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SEVENTH SERIES 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 
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GENERAL INDEX, 
t NINTH SERIES 010 6 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


t This Index is double the size of peovtous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The number of constant Contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. e 
— printed is limited, and the type has been dis- 
tribute 
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Phillimore’s 
Parish Register Series. 


No Pedigree can be completed without reference to Parish Registers. It is obviously a 
matter of prime importance to Genealogists that they should be rendered accessible by means of 


printing them. These Volumes contain all Marriages in each Parish from commencement of 


Register to 1812 or 1837. 


The Marriage entries are by far the most important part of every Register, Marriages 
being the most numerous of the missing links in Pedigrees, while at the same time they are the 


most difficult to discover, owing to uncertainty as to where they might have taken place. 


The above Series comprises Thirty Counties, and upwards of Two Hundred Volumes—con- 
taining the complete Marriage Registers of over Twelve Hundred Parishes and upwards of Two 
Million Persons—have now been printed. Several Counties are approaching completion. 





THE VOLUMES ARE ISSUED AT 
10s. 6d. each, net. 





NEW CATALOGUE NOW_ READY, WITH 
MAPS AND INDEX OF PARISHES PRINTED. 














Irish Record Series. 


Calendars of all the Wills in the various Courts comprised in 
the South of Ireland prior to the year 1801 have now been 
printed in this Series, and issued in Three Volumes at 10s. 6d. 
each, net. 
Further Volumes, dealing with the North of Ireland, are in preparation. 
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Ready to-day, October 25, with a 36-inch Coloured Plate. I 
THE FIRST 6d. MONTHLY NUMBER OF A NEW SERIES OF 


THE BOY’S OWN PAPER 


With 3 New Serial Stories and a host of other attractive items. 
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Buy your Boy a copy—HE will enjoy it, and so will YOU. | 








RECENT GIFT-BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


“JOLLY BOOKS” FOR BOYS. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF OUT- 
DOOR GAMES AND PASTIMES. 


Edited by P. F. WARNER. With Contributions by MARK ALLERTON, A. E. 
BEALE, J. W. H. T. DOUGLAS, C. B. FRY, J. B. HOBBS, K. R. G. HUNT, 
8S. A. P. KITCAT, GUY NICKALLS, E. H D. SEWELL, C. J. V. WEIGALL, and 
other well-known Authorities on Sport. 
8 Black and White Plates, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. Large medium 
8vo, handsome cloth gilt, 48, 6d. net. (By inland post, 5s.) 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF INDOOR 
GAMES AND RECREATIONS. 


An Instructive Manual of Home Amusements. Edited by MORLEY ADAMS. 
Conjuring, Ventriloquism, Round-the-Fire Games, Model-Making, Puzzles, Toy- 
Making. Home Entertainments, &c. With over 800 Illustrations. Large mediuin 
8vo, handsome cloth gilt, 4s, 6d. net. (By inland post, 5s.) 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK 
OF PETS AND HOBBIES. 


Edited by MORLEY ADAMS. With 6 Coloured Plates and numerous other Pictures. | 


Large medium 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, 4s, 6d. net. (By inland post, 5s.) 


THE BOY SCOUT’S COMPANION. 
A Manual of Scoutcraft. Edited by MORLEY ADAMS. 416 pages, with more than 
200 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


EYE-OPENING BOOKS FOR BOYS. 





EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF BRITISH NATURAL 


A Reliable Guide to British Wild Life and Nature Photography. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. 64 Plates from Photographs taken with a home-made camera by the 


Rev. S. N. SEDGWICK, and with au Introduction by the Right Hon. LORD AVE- 


BURY. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d 


FIFTY-TWO NATURE RAMBLES. 
A Series of Open-Air Talks for Young People. With 5 Coloured Plates and 100 other 
Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


THE BOY’S OWN NATURE BOOK. 


With an Introduction by the Hon. Sir JOHN COCKBURN, K.C.M.G. M.D. With 
2 folded Coloured Plates, a Coloured Frontispiece, and 64 Plates, containing over | 


150 Pictures reproduced from Photographs taken direct from Nature by the Rev. 
S. N. SEDGWICK, M.A. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


THE BOY’S LIBRARY 


Of Adventure and Heroism. 


An excellent series of 20 books for boys. Good bulk, handsomely printed, illustrated, and 
bound. Large crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 3s, 6d. each. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ROLLINSON AND I: The Story of a Summer Term. 
By W. E. CULE. With 3 Coloured Pictures. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


UNDER THE EDGE OF THE EARTH: a Story of 


Three Chums. By F.H. BOLTON. With 3 Coloured Pictures. 3s. 6d. 


DERRICK ORME’S SCHOOLDAYS. 


By EDITH C. KENYON. With 3 Coloured Plates. 3s. 6d. 





With 4 Photogravures. 7 Coloured and | 


'THE MODERN CROCHET BOOK. 
_THE HOME ART CROCHET BOOK. 
THE HOME ART BOOK OF FANCY STITCHERY. 


NEW PRESENTATION EDITIONS. 
GOOD WIVES. 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. With 8 Coloured Pictures by HAROLD COPPING. 
A beautiful edition, printed in demy 4to and bound in handsome white cloth gilt, 
7s. 6d. net. (By inland post, 8¢.) 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. With 8 Coloured Pictures by HAROLD COPPING, 
and Preface by FLORA KLICKMANN. A beautiful Edition, printed in demy 4to, 
and bound in handsome white cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. (By inland post, 88.) 





NEW ANNUAL GIFT-BOOKS. 
THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. 768 Pages of Interesting Stories and Pictures 
for Girls of all Ages. Profusely illustrated with Coloured and Hundreds of Black- 
and-White Illustrations. Large demy 4to, handsome cloth gilt, 8s, 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 
832 Pages of Reading and Pictures. 12 grand Coloured Plates and upwards of 500 
other Illustrations. Large demy 4to, handsome cloth gilt, 8s. 


THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. 
Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A, Containing 42 Stories and Papers. Illustrated 
with 7 Coloured and 16 Black-and-White Pictures. 384 Pages. Demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 
THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS. 
Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, M A. Containing 40 Stories and Papers. Illustrated 
| > eae and 16 Black-and-White Pictures. 384 pages. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
8. ° 


THE CHILD'S EMPIRE PICTURE ANNUAL. 


A {fine crown 4to volume containing 272 pages, about 125 delightful Stories and 
jeer in simple language, 32 Coloured Illustrations, and upwards of 180 Black- 
and-White Pictures. Prettily bound in attractive picture cover, 3s, 6d. 


THE STITCHERY ANNUAL. 


Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. (Containing Nos. 1-4 of ‘Stitchery.’) 825 Designs. 
Demy 8vo, paper boards, 1s. net. (By inland post, 1s. 4d.) 


|CHILD’S COMPANION ANNUAL. 
With Coloured Pictures. 1s, 6d, coloured picture boards ; 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. 
handsome cloth gilt edges. 


OUR LITTLE DOT’S ANNUAL. 
With Coloured Pictures. 1s, 6d. coloured picture boards ; 2s, cloth boards ; 2s. 6d. 
handsome cloth gilt edges. 


‘THE HOME ART SERIES. 


Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. Is. each net (by inland post, 1s. 4d. each). 


127 Designs. 


149 Designs. 


243 Designs. 
THE MISTRESS OF THE LITTLE HOUSE. 1 pases. 
‘THE CRAFT OF THE CROCHET HOOK. 1 Designs. 





The Religious Tract Society publishes some hundreds of superior illustrated Gift-Books for Boys and Girls. 
Full Catalogues on application to 4, Bouverie Street, E.C. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 





THE ROMANCE OF 
TRISTAN & ISEULT 


Rendered into English from the French of 
J. BEDIER by HILAIRE BELLOC. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
* * M. Bédier’s version of this romance, drawn 
from old French poems of the XIIth Century, was 
crowned by the French Academy. 


WINTER SPORTS IN 
SWITZERLAND 


By E. F. BENSON. With 12 Colour 
Plates by C. FLEMING-WILLIAMS, and 
47 Full-Page Illustrations in Half- 
tone. Crown 4to, cloth, 15s. net. 


THE MEANING OF 


ART By PAUL GAULTIER. Trans- 
lated by H, and E. BALDWIN, 
with a Preface by EMILE BOUTROUX. 
With 28 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 











PROF. GILBERT MURRAY’S NEW 
VOLUME. 


THE RHESUS OF 
EURIPIDES 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; paper 
covers, 1s. net. 
*.* “The whole play moves with an é/an that is 
entirely faithful to the spirit of the original.” 
Atheneum. 





COUNTY CHURCH SERIES. 

KENT 2 vols. By FRANCIS 
GRAYLIN With 47 

Iliustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 
THE EG AND ITS PLACE 
IN THE WORLD 
A Treatise of Metaphysics. By CHARLES 


GRAY SHAW. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ECONOMIC 
SYNTHESIS 


By Prof. ACHILLE LORIA, Translated 
by M. EDEN PAUL. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 


HANS HOLBEIN 
THE YOUNGER 


By A. B. CHAMBERLAIN, Assistant 
Keeper of the Corporation Art Gallery, 
Birmingham. With 252 Illustrations, 
including 24 in Colour. 

Demy 4to, cloth, 2 vols. £3 Ss. net. 


An exhaustive work, containing a full biography 
and description of every known picture - the 
Artist. The book is likely to become the standard 
work on the subject. 














~ London: GEORGE ALLEN & Co., Ltd. 
Rathbone Place, W. 





STANLEY PAUL’S 
NEW LIST. 


—-> — 


THE QUEENS OF ARAGON, their 
Lives and Times. By E. L. MIRON. 


Illustrated. 16s. net. 
TORQUEMADA AND THE 
SPANISH INQUISITION. 


By RAFAEL SABATINI, Author of ‘ The 
Life of Cesare Borgia,’ ‘The Strolling Saint,’ 
&c. Demy Svo, fully illustrated, 16s. net. 
(Second Edition.) 


MAXIMILIAN THE DREAMER: 

Holy Roman Emperor, 1459-1519. 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Demy 8vo, 
illustrated with Photogravure Plates, 12s. 6d. 
net. 


FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 

THEIR MODELS 
By Dr. ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT, Author 
of ‘Love Affairs of the Vatican,’ &c. Demy 
8vo, illustrated, 16s. net. 


A VAGABOND COURTIER 
From the Memoirs and Letters of Baron von 
Péllnitz. By EDITH EK. CUTHELL, Author 
of ‘An Imperial Victim,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 
2 vols., fully illustrated, 24s. net. 





‘* The most attractive Book of the Season.”’ 
Criaupius CLEAR. 


THE ROMANCE 


OF AN 


ELDERLY POET 


By A. M. BROADLEY and 
WALTER JERROLD. 


Photogravure Frontispiece and Half-Tone Illustrations 
on Art Paper, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A Hitherto Unknown Chapter in the Life of 

George Crabbe. Revealed by his Ten Years’ 

Correspondence with Elizabeth Charter, 
1815-1825. 


Of this book ‘“‘CLAUDIUS CLEAR” (SIR ROBERTSON 
NICOLL), writing in the ‘ British Weekly,’ under 
the title ‘Love in Autumn,’ says: 

**Messrs. STANLEY PAUL have published a most 
interesting and valuable book. The editors have worked 
on fresh material, and I cannot praise too highly the 
skill, the judgment. and the reserve with which they 
have accomplished their task. They have done their 
work to admiration. As a contribution to literary 
ae it deserves high rank. In fact, I have found it 
so far 


THE MOST ATTRACTIVE BOOK OF THE 
SEASON.” 














STANLEY PAUL’S LATEST 
NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
THE PIT OF CORRUPTION 
WINIFRED GRAHAM 
THE PAINTED LADY Arasetia KENEALY 
LOVE TIDES CapTaIn FRANK SHAW 
THE WATERED GARDEN (2nd Edition) 
Mrs. STEPNEY RAWSON 
YOUTH WILL BE SERVED (2nd Edition) 
Do_tr WYLLARDE 
THE WINDS OF GOD Hamitron Drummonp 
THE EYES OF ALICIA Cuartzs E. Pearce 
QUADRILLE COURT CEciL ADAIR 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31, Essex Street, London. s 





GAY & HANCOCK’S LIST, 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA 
BY A PIONEER. 


PAVING THE WAY. 


By SIMPSON NEWLAND. 
Size 10 in. by 7 in. Pp. 642. cloth gilt, gilt top, 
10s. 6d. net. SPECIAL LIBRARY EDITION, 
With New Introduction and 32 Half-Tone Plates pre- 
senting 50 Illustrations of Scenes and Events of the 
Pioneer days of Australia. 

This work is based upon exciting scenes and adventures 
which actually occurred in the Pioneer days of Australia, 
and was first published in 1893, and after several editions 
at 6s. was issued in our Shilling Library with remarkable 
success, 

Morning Post.—‘‘Mr. Newland gives an account of 
Australian Pioneer life, weaving truth and fiction with 
considerable ability.” 

South Australian Advertiser.—‘ Mr. Newland has pro- 
duced a work which does very much for South Australia 
what ‘ Lorna Doone’ has achieved for Devonshire.” 
N.B.—This Handsome Edition deserves a place in all 

ublic libraries. The Author is one of the earliest 
ioneers, and has devoted many years and much money 
to the preparation of this work. 











68 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, pp. 454, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. net, 


ROMANTIC DAYS IN THE EARLY 
REPUBLIC. 


By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD. 
Atheneum, Oct. 18.—‘* During the early days of the Re- 
public American cities were famous for the beauty of their 
women and the hospitality of their society, and round the 
life and customs of various of these cities Miss Crawford 
has written an interesting and delightful book.” 


THE MOST POPULAR GIFT-BOOK THIS 
SEASON. 


THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. 


Illustrated by CHARLES FOLKARD. 
12 humorous Cvloured Plates and many Text Illustrations. 
Size 134 in. by 10 in. 
Cloth gilt extra, boxed, 10s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe 
(100 copies only), bound in best vellum, 3ls 6d. net. 

Mr. G. RK SIMs saysin the Referee : —‘* A beautifully illus- 
trated version.. The pictures by Mr. Charles Folkard are 
the perfection of humorous illustrative art.” 

Glasgow Evening News.—‘* A superb edition....The artist 
displays excellent draughtsmauship and genuine comic 
strength.” 


THE LOVE SONNETS OF 
ABELARD AND HELOISE. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
Size 64 in. by 5in., with pretty Head and Tail-pieces and 
Initials, printed in Two Colours, limp cloth, 1s, net. 
HAND-MADE PAPER EDITION, lambskin gilt extra, 





. - net. 
*.* Numerous critics have selected this work as Mrs. 
Wilcox’s magnum opus. 





Crown &vo, with 4 Coloured Illustrations. 
Cloth gilt, 2s. +d. net. 


THE 
STRANGER ON THE AVENTINE. 


By LETTICE MILNE RAE. 
A eee | story, lifting the veil on Roman society life 
uring the time of St. Paul's last visit. 
A POPULAR SELECTION. 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S 
POEMS. 


Feap, 8vo. 128 pp 
Cloth, 1s. net, or cloth gilt, ls. 6d. net; 
Lambskin or Velvet Persian, 2s, 6d. net. 





Crown 8vo, pp. 300, 41 Illustrations and Diagrams, 
cloth, 5s, net. 


A MANUAL OF SHOEMAKING 
AND LEATHER AND RUBBER 
PRODUCTS. 


By WILLIAM H. DOOLEY, Principal of the 
well Industrial School. 
This book is written to supply the needs of Trade and 
Technical Schools with a general textbook. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. PRICE 6s. EACH. 
TWO NEW NOVELS BY NEW WRITERS. 


THE HOUSE OF EYES. 


By ARTHUR GEORGE. 
Atheneum.— A tale of medizval Italy.... Well written, 
and retains the reader's attention to the last page.” 
Glasgow Herald.—“‘A very capable story....lurid and 
thrilling of life in the Visconti palace ...Mr. George knows 
his period. Moreover, he has the touch which vitalizes 
history, making of it a poignant experience.” 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY. 


By TREVOR BLAKEMORE. 
A story of an artist who has a second time on earth. 
The contrast of life thirty years ago in London and Paris 
with to-day is cleverly drawn. 


London: GAY & HANCOCK, L?p., 
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In ascholarly essay which yet smiles through- 
out as from the very heart, ‘The Fairies— 
Here and Now,’* Mr. Littlewood defines the 
fairies as ourselves idealized, projected into 
nature by conscious and unconscious art—a 
daring definition of the almost indefinable, 
which explains, amongst other things, that in- 
veterate habit of some authors, against which 
protest seems unavailing, of relieving them- 
selves of smart subtleties, satire, or innuendo 
while ostensibly catering for little children. 
It explains that tendency to regard every 
child as a budding Wordsworth, fascinated 
by beauties which, as a matter of fact, are 
usually only perceived in maturity—if then ; 
and it explains that overweight of moral 
and symbolism to which many writers are 


prone. 


Some there are who maintain that with 
the advent of books comes the demise of 
the fairies, forgetful of the great debt the 
fairies owe not only to literature, which has 
preserved and identified and organized them, 
but also to the authors who have re-created 
them, each of whom—in the doing of it—has 
endowed them with some element of his 
own individuality, some ray of his own illu- 
mination and fancy. That nothing in the 
way of books can come to children except 
through the personalities of grown-up men 
and women, and tinged with their prejudices, 
is an arresting thought. Books have to 
share responsibility for unimagined terrors 
of the night, as well as for the hours of 
fireside ecstasy, for long sad streams of 
tears, as well as for a glorious transformation 
of a miserable “here and now” into a 
bewitching “‘ once upon a time.” 

And if those who write and adapt have 
to bear a certain weight of responsibility, 
what of those who sift? It has been the 
aim of The Atheneum to attempt this 
necessary service for nearly a hundred 
years—weighing, appraising, fostering, reject- 
ing. Only of late, with the gradual ceniral- 
izing of human society on the little child, 
has there been an output of considerable 
extent devoted exclusively to juvenile 
needs, but even thirty and forty years ago, 
as a reference to past files will show, an 
attempt was being made to winnow the 
chaff from the wheat for little folk. If 
the gossamer fairies of Cruikshank and 
the Queen Annish creations of Kate Greena- 
way did not find their way into well-conducted 
nurseries and schoolrooms, it was certainly 
not the fault of the critics who did their 
best to keep Peter Parley, Aunt Judy, 
and all kinds of “‘ Juvenile Keepsakes ” with 
“embellishments ”’ in their relatively proper 
place. 

The work of sifting to which we are com- 
mitted does not grow more formidable in 
essence. but much larger in bulk. The 
‘dividing line between those who have cared 
much and tried to give of their best, and 
those who have merely made books by follow- 
ing traditions without heed, and a third 
class—neither good nor bad—whose cir- 
‘cumstances have made possible an appearance 
in print which the impecunious could not 
have commanded, is clearly and unmis- 
takably marked. 





* The Fatries—Here and Nov. 


By S. R. Little- 
wood. (Methuen, 2/6.) 





Fairy Tales, Ancient and Modern. 


An old and provocative Preface by the 
author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,’ almost 
demands for the opulent Fairy Book (Mac- 
millan, 15/) a front place among collections 
of fairy tales, and it leads the way by virtue 
of Mr. Warwick GOBLE’s thirty-two pic- 
tures. Notwithstanding his Oriental richness 
of tone, imagination,and perfection of detail— 
qualities which will be appreciated by all 
who handle this handsome volume—he is 
seen at his best when, after the manner 
of Japan, little more than a single spray or 
a single figure is projected on to the page. 
The baby in the mother-of-pearl cradle, the 
beautiful singing-bird, and the fairy welecom- 
ing her majesty in the story named ‘The 
Butterfly’ are far more telling than other 
pictures in which vivacity of movement is 
required to illustrate the tale, or where pose 
and gesture should be fraught with meaning. 

The stories chosen cover a wide range, 
and are drawn from both familiar and un- 
familiar sources, but in view of juvenile 
yearnings for smiles and laughter, and 
especially when it has become almost tra- 
ditional to welcome Little Red Riding Hood 
happily after her experience of a_wolf’s 
interior, why must we in this version bid her 
good-bye for ever as she is dragged into the 
cruel jaws ? 

All hail to the brave spirit who has dared 
to add a happy coda to the tragedy. of the 
Babes in the Wood! Miss ALETHEA 
Caapin’s Rose Book of Romance (Heath 
& Cranton, 3/6) pleases in all essentials. 
Many tears have fallen because no one was 
wise enough and kind enough to make it 
clear that the babes were not dead after all, 
but merely sleepy, and that the wicked uncle 
would be duly punished, and the birds go 
on doing kind things for ever and ever. 
Here even Cinderella’s sisters are made to 
respond to improved environment in up- 
to-date style. After her marriage they 
are invited to the palace so often that they 
quite forget their sour ways and_ looks. 
All the story-telling is done in a happy, 
natural fashion. As for the illustrations, it 
may be that the vapidity of the facial ex- 
pressions will escape criticism in the general 
riot of rich colour—one hopes so. 


When seventeen stories are sent out in a 
volume with only ten full-page illustrations 
among them, it is useless to deny that the 
greedy youngsters will notice it, and pro- 
bably feel defrauded. A Child’s Book of 
Stories (Chatto & Windus) collates all the 
prime favourites, and the pictures are imbued 
with that placid grace which gives JESSIE 
Wiicox SMITH so many admirers. Whether 
it is altogether to the children’s taste, this 
limpidity, this pictorial andante cantabile 
we are by no means sure. Healthy children 
are such restless, vivid, magnetic beings that 
pyrotechnic draughtsmanship of far less 
intrinsic merit might well prove more 
surely their choice, and the picture-maker 
of their hearts’ desire would probably depict 
Cinderella in all her glory at least as fre- 
quently as in forlorn abandonment among 
the ashes. 


To remind us of the internationalism of 
fairyland comes The Hungarian Fairy Book, 
by Nanpor PocAny (Fisher Unwin, 6/), with 
excellent illustrations by Mr. Witty PocANny, 
whose work once again proves him a master 
of humour, fancy, and imagination. The 
stories themselves are above the level of the 
average fairy-story in matter, but the manner 
of their narration is often bald, and we ques- 
tion whether the use of such words as 
“ fratricide,” “‘ adulation,” and “‘ internecine”’ 
reveals a very keen sympathy with the 
juvenile public. It is not likely, however, 





that children will derive anything but delight 
from a book that contains nearly 300 pages, 
and every page with a picture on it. 


Some themes which are apparently com- 
mon to the fairy-lore of all nations may be 
traced in the collection of Maoriland Fairy 
Tales, by Epirn Howes (Ward & Lock, 3/6 
net), as, for example, the ultimate triumph of 
a virtuous youth unjustly persecuted 
by two (in one case, six) elder brothers. 
But for the most part we have tho 
agreeable sensation ‘of treading on un- 
familiar ground. The tradition of a bene- 
volent hero who attached the sun with 
ropes to the earth, and by thus slackening 
its speed lengthened the days, seems to 
carry us back to the childhood of the race; 
and a like effect is even more strongly pro- 
duced by the haunting fear, prominent in 
more than one legend, lest the secret of fire- 
kindling should be irretrievably lost. We 
are also struck by a theory concerning the 
origin of the moon, which is supposed to be 
a fragment broken off from the greater 
luminary. The illustrations, like the text, 
convey an arresting and acceptable sug- 
gestion of the unusual. 


The¥ Mysterious Shin Shira, by G. E. 
Farrow (Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton, 2/6), 
is a yellow dwarf who suffers the “ curious 
affliction of having to appear and disappear 
at the fairies’ pleasure.” He has a kindly 
spirit and always means well, but often at a 
critical moment he is snatched away, leaving 
his companions unpleasantly in the lurch. 
These adventures are supposed to take place 
at the present time—motor-’buses and a 
magic carpet appear side by side in a ludicrous 
fashion, and all is told in the matter-of-fact, 
pleasant way which makes a “ Farrow ” 
story universally acceptable to children. 


As much allegory as fairy-tale, and as 
good in one capacity as the other, Do-Well 
and Do-Little, by Dora Sicrerson (Cassell, 
3/6), is best described by that overworked 
adjective “charming.” Tucked away in 
an odd corner is an occasional allusion of 
which grown-ups alone will understand the 
hidden tragedy, but these are the only 
blemishes on a book which unmistakably 
bears witness to thoughtful and painstaking 
craftsmanship. 


The Strange Story Book (Longmans, 6/) is 
the twenty-fifth, and, alas! the last volume 
of ‘*The Fairy Book Series,” which has 
proved an annual feast of good things for 
countless children. For the man _ who 
thought out every one of them is no more, 
and the present book appears posthumously. 
Mrs. ANDREW LANG contributes a sym- 
pathetic preface to the memory of her 
husband. The stories are no less fascinating 
than those to be found in the earlier volumes 
of the series, and Mr. H. J. Forpb again lends 
his aid with many beautiful illustrations, 
both in black and white and in colour. 


The new edition of The Arabian Nights, 
published by Messrs. Black (6/), with its 
strange stories of giants and genii and caliphs 
and princesses, is clearly printed, excellently 
bound, and delightfully illustrated. The 
pictures have been drawn by Mr. Charles 
Folkard, whose grotesque art, reminiscent 
of Mr. Rackham and Mr. Edmund Dulac, 
appropriately embroiders the fabric of 
Scheherazade’s glittering imagination. 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, with illus- 
trations by W. HeatH Rosinson, 10/6 net 
(Constable), is a beautiful specimen of book- 
production, in which we have charming 
pictures, both in colour and in black and 
white, illustrating the familiar tales, which 
are printed in large type on good paper. 
The book is well bound in very attractive 
covers i 
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Je have also received Phyllis in Piskie- 
land, by J. H. Harris (Nutt, 3/6), a modest 
little production which is sent into the 
world with no particular bravery of display, 
but all the same should not be overlooked ; 
Jim Crow’s Trip to Fairyland, by K. 
O’BRIEN Martyn (Skeffington, 2/6), which 
would never have taken place if he had 
not had occasion to be sent to bed with 
boiling gruel and piles of blankets; and a 
very delectable volume of fairy adventure, 
Elves and Princesses, by BerNaRD DARWIN 
(Duckworth, 3/6). 


Wature and the Open Air. 


In the course of a long sentence Mr. FRANK 
Finn explains that it is his purpose to make 
Wild Animals of Yesterday and To-day 
(Partridge, 6/ net) “a sort of popular 
zoological stock-taking, as far as the higher 
land animals are concerned.” His style 
lacks ease and lightness, but he certainly 
covers the ground very well, including 
extinct as well as living creatures, and he 
makes effective use of the most varied autho- 
rities, from the Bible, Euripides, and lian 
to the author of ‘ The Man-Eaters of Tsavo.’ 
The illustrations are bright, and we are 
pleased to see an Index. 


Various contributors to The Book of 
Nature, edited by W. Prerctvan WESTELL 
(Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton, 5/ net), 
take special sections of the field of 
natural history. The first chapter offers 
a capable calendar of things to be noticed ; 
others are concerned with ‘The Weather,’ 
‘Fossils,’ ‘ Wild Flowers,’ ‘The Making of 
an Aquarium,’ ‘Insect Friends and Foes,’ 
‘Birds,’ and ‘The Sea and its Wonders.’ 
The whole is well printed and abundantly 
illustrated. The chapters are short, clear. 
and free for the most part from the mawkish 
sentimentality which sometimes disfigures 
such narratives. Any boy or girl who gets 
hold of this book should learn a great deal 
from it, and find the learning an agreeable 

rocess. It is somewhat odd to find stories 
in the first person unsigned, and we think 
all the contributors should have had their 
due credit for their part in the scheme. 


The series published by Messrs. Frowde, 
Hodder & Stoughton, called ‘‘ Life at Sea 
Series.” of which we have before us Life 
on a Lightship ; Twelve Days on a Trawler ; 
and A Week on the Eddystone, all by 
ArTuuR O. Cooke (1/6 net each), should 
be a distinct success, for Mr. Cooke writes 
easily and simply, and gives a host of 
interesting details which will be new to 
the average boy, and even to his elders. 
Some of them are curious and unexpected, 
such as the presence of copious dust on the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, though the land is 
ten miles away. The illustrations are bright 
and well chosen. Those in colour are a little 
gaudy, but we do not expect youth to be 
critical on such a point. 


AGNES GIBERNE’S This Wonder-World 
(R.T.S., 1/6) is a little book of very ele- 
mentary science, on lines somewhat similar 
to the * Fairy Know-a-Bit ’ or ‘ The Observ- 
ing Eye’ of a generation ago. The science 
is, for the most part, sufficiently accurate, 
and brought up to date with reference to 
such subjects as aviation, of which the 
author gives a very fair outline; but she 
has not quite grasped the principle of the 
Stream-line. She has succeeded in avoiding 
the purely “ improving” tone which often 
spoils books of the sort. 

A Little Book about Rocks, by ANNIE 
Rew (Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton), takes 
the form of a conversation between an aunt 
and a small niece, a style difficult to manage. 


‘ 





The author, however, has achieved natural- 
ness, and introduces the elements of geology 
with a due sense of the difficulties of long 
words and scientific explanations. As the 
illustrations are well chosen, the little book 
should serve its purpose well. 


In F. M. Duncan’s “‘ Wonders of Insect 
Life Series ”* (Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1/ net each) Spiders and Scorpions, besides 
Butterfles and Moths; Insect Life in Pond 
and Stream ; Some Curious Insects ; Beetles, 
and Fish, are included. The language is 
simple enough to be understood by any ten- 
year-old, and the pictures have been selected 
with care. 


Science and Adventure, 


A Race round the World, by Carr. CHARLES 
GILSON (Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton, 3/6), 
is suggestive of Jules Verne in his most 
ambitious and fantastic vein. The success- 
ful competitors in the great flying contest 
for the 100,000/. prize are an eccentric in- 
ventor, his nephew (a distinguished young 
aviator), and an obese assistant (who 
plays well the part of low comedian). The 
race resolves itself into a duel between 
this trio and some foreign miscreants who 
have stolen the designs of their machine, 
together with a quantity of the wonderful 
and secret motor-spirit by means of which 
it is propelled. The adventures of the 
three Englishmen kept us interested till the 
end. 


At first it appeared that Under the Edge 
of the Earth, by F. H. Botton (R.T.S., 3/6), 
was going to be quite a good story of its 
kind. The chief characters are well sketched, 
and the three boy heroes are pleasant 
fellows, even if their conversation is a trifle 
sententious. We are also interested in the 
science master, and his astonishing invention 
for seeing things on the other side of the 
world. The plot centres in the disappear- 
ance of one of the schoolboys, who has been 
mysteriously kidnapped, and the vain efforts 
of his friends to trace him. Unfortunately, 
however, the author is unduly anxious to 
provide a full measure of excitement, and 
the latter part of the book is highly im- 
probable. However, this may not prevent 
young readers from enjoying it. 


In Quest of Hatasu, by [IRENE STRICKLAND 
Taytor (R.T.S., 2/6), is a feebly written 
story concerning two young people—a 
brother and sister—who are engaged with 
their father in archwxological research on 
the banks of the Nile. While we do not 
doubt the author’s sincerity, we find her 
style weak and sentimental, and her hero a 
young prig. 


Boys who enjoy an exciting and up-to- 
date story of adventure should find their 
requirements amply provided for in The 
Crime of the Gyro-Car, by HerBert STRANG 
(Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton, 1/). In this 
wonderful vehicle, which combines the 
functions of a fast automobile with those of 
an indifferent motor-boat, a youthful attaché 
and his brother make a thrilling dash across 
Europe with secret dispatches to the 
British Minister at Sofia. 


As its title indicates, The Crimson Aero- 
plane, by CHristoPHER Beck (Pearson, 2/6), 
concerns an epoch-making air machine. 
The hero also invents a new metal—*‘ as 
light as aluminium, and as tough as fine 
stéel.** A wealthy and unscrupulous com- 
pany endeavours to steal the secret and ruin 
the inventor; but, needless to say, its 
underhand efforts are frustrated, and the 
great race—somewhat long delayed—is even- 
tually won in great style. 





Boy Scouts seem to be increasingly well 
catered for, and they can be sure of a good 
story when Mr. Percy F. Westerman 
turns his attention to them. One of the 
troop of Scouts in The Scouts of Seal Island 
(A. & C. Black, 3/6) rescues an old gentle- 
man from drowning, and as a mark of 
gratitude the latter allows them the use of 
an island off the north coast of Cornwall 
for their camp. While there they discover 
a secret underground passage, with a gang 
of burglars to boot, and things become quite 
exciting, the little band of Scouts perform- 
ing wonders as amateur detectives. Mr. 


ERNeEst Prater successfully portrays the 


chief incidents in colour. 


Mr. F. B. Forester in Beyond the 
Frontier (Pilgrim Press, 3/6) takes some 
time to get into his stride, but when he does 
so he lands—to use an Americanism— 
“with both feet.’’ The description of the 
little band of settlers overtaken by Redskins 
on the warpath, and the series of dramatic 
episodes—including the hero’s ride for life— 
which follows, will be sure to please the 
youthful lover of adventure. The book is 
well produced, and Mr. C. PEaRseE’s illus- 
trations deserve a word of praise. 





The hero in Frank Flower, the Boy War 
Correspondent, by A. B. Cooper (Pearson. 
2/6), sacrifices a University career in order 
to help his mother, and takes a situation in 
the office of a shipping firm in the city. 
Down by the riverside one day he meets 
with an adventure which eventually lands 
him in the middle of a revolution in one of 
the South American Republics. From this 
point the story brightens up considerably, 
though the hero is a shade too wonderful 
for our taste. The illustrations are rather 
crude. 


The exciting adventures of a young 
Englishman during the recent Balkan War 
form the subject of The Sword of Deliver- 
ance, by Capt. CHas. Gitson (Nisbet, 6/). 
Before the beginning of hostilities the 
hero finds himself in Adrianople, where, 
mainly owing to his friendship with a 
Bulgarian officer, he narrowly escapes exe- 
cution as a spy. This, however, is_ but 
the prelude to even more thrilling experi- 
ences during the ensuing campaign, in which 
he successfully undertakes an important 
mission. Though we read some rather 
spirited accounts of the engagements of Kirk 
Kilisse and Lule Burgas, and the capture 
of Adrianople, the descriptions of the actua! 
fighting generally fail to convey an impres- 
sion of realism. Had the author been less 
occupied with the exploits and hairbreadth 
escapes of his hero, he might have written a 
better war story. There are some interest- 
ing illustrations from photographs taken 
on the field of operations by Mr. SEPPINGS 
WricHT, a special correspondent, but 
the coloured plates have no particular 
merit. 

The coasts and caves of Cornwall have 
been the scene of wild adventure and blood- 
shed, but never the background for such 
rapid pedestrianism and  ‘ knockabout 
turns”’ as are provided in The Cragsmen 
by W. Bourne Cooke (Cassell, 3/6). 
These thieves and smugglers are a gang 
under the leadership of one Capt. Skill, 
who passes a double life as Squire Penton, 
and their quarry for the nonce is a young 
lad whose father they have murdered, and 
whose “ portion”? the Captain has in view. 
Hence these alarums and excursions, which 
are vivid and ingenious, little John Earl 
being assisted in his numerous escapes by 
a pretty girl of his own age, who in time 


provides the innocent “love-interest* of 


the story. The author’s style is good. 
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Adventures of a somewhat familiar type 
fill a good number of pages of The Young 
Gordons in Canada, by Mary BovucHIER 
SANFORD (R.T.S., 1/6), which tells how the 
Gordon family were obliged to emigrate to 
Canada, and what befell them there. The 
story is pleasantly human, and should be 
popular. 


School and home. 


A romantic old residence on the Cornish 
coast makes a good centre for a tale of 
adventure. Young people will enjoy read- 
ing Enter Patricia, by E. E. Cowrer (Cassell, 
3/6), the story of a girl visitor’s strange 
experiences during a holiday in the home 
of an old French family. The book contains 
four coloured illustrations by Mr. Noel 
Harrold. 


A simple tale is that of the struggles, 
defeats, and victories of Magda Royston 
during the period after her school life. 
Magda wanted to do something great, like 
the heroines of history—to be a Grace Darling 
or a Florence Nightingale. How she dis- 
covered the meaning of another kind of 
greatness—that of quiet unselfishness and 
unostentatious self-sacrifice—is sympathetic- 
elly unfolded in Life’s Little Stage, by AGNEs 
GIBERNE (R.T.S., 2/6). 


The seven-year-old heroine of The Poor 
Little Rich Girl, by ELEANor Gates (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 6/), is daughter to an American 
millionaire absorbed in stocks and shares 
and to a lady afflicted with “‘ the Society 
bee in her bonnet.”* She is thus abandoned 
to the care of a governess, a nurse, and 
(strangely to our ideas) a footman, who all 
pursue their own selfish ends without regard 
to her happiness, and by their criminal negli- 
gence bring her within an inch of death’s 
door, thereby at last opening the parents’ 
eyes. She is a particularly charming child, 
and the whole story is instinct with quaint 
and delicate humour. 


The Secret of the Sea, by Eruet TuRNER 
(Hodder. & Stoughton, 3/6), is founded on 
the good old theme of the missing heir, 
presented in a form which seems to us 
original. Dialogue and characterization are 
above the average, and the English aris- 
tocracy have no reason to complain of the 
light in which the author presents them. 
But we may observe that a parlour-maid is 
seldom found in conjunction with a butler, 
and that ‘“ bedroom-maid” is a domestic 
species unknown in this country. 


The Children of the Frostmoor, by Laura 
FrrincHorr (Pilgrim Press, 3/6), are seven 
orphans who, to escape the rigours of the 
Swedish Poor Law fifty years ago, set out 
to push their fortunes attended by a faithful 
nanny-goat, and, after suffering many 
hardships, are severally adopted by various 
kind people. The atmosphere is rather 
sombre for young readers, but does not lack 
the characteristic Scandinavian charm. The 
translation (by Tyra Encpaut and UrsuLa 
Westcott) runs smoothly, except for one 
or two ambiguous phrases. 


The Story Book Girls, by CHRISTINA 
Gowans WuytTE (Frowde, Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 3/6), owe their appellation to another 
family of girls, who admire them from a 
distance, and who sustain much the larger 
share in the action. Courtship and marriage 
have here a prominent place, and the result 
is a pleasant and innocuous specimen of 
what may be termed the half-fledged novel. 


In Penelope and the Haunted House, by 
M. F. Hurcuinson (S.P.C.K., 2/6), an 
invalided bank-clerk and his sister, woe- 
fully poor and braving supernatural terrors 
on the inducement of living rent free, find 





themselves involved in an investigation @ la 
Sherlock Holmes. The history of their 
adventures is well written, and inspires a 
mild, but agreeable excitement. 


The folly of snobbishness would seem to 
be the lesson inculcated in Trixie and her 
Trio, by. L. E. TippemMan (Jarrold, 2/6). 
A boy and girl belonging to exalted circles, 
and indulging during a holiday in shabby 
clothes and unconventional behaviour gener- 
ally, are mistaken for children of the people 
by a silly miss from an ‘ exclusive ”’ boarding 
school. The budding aristocrats are nice 
young creatures, and true enough to life, 
but it is a pity that the respective titles of 
their parents are not more accurately stated. 


Norah of Billabong, by Mary Grant 
Bruce (Ward & Lock, 2/6), was daughter 
to the proprietor of an Australian up- 
country station, and leader of a_ bright 
young quartet, half male, half female, 
whose marvellous achievements in horse- 
manship, stock-tending, and fire-quenching 
reach their climax with the rescue of a white 
baby lost in the Bush and kidnapped by a 
“gin.” All four are as good-hearted as 
they are efficient, their only failing being a 
conscientious habit of being funny. 


In Gladys and Jack, by J. M. Wuitrieip 
(Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton, 2/6), we find 
much the same literary level as in the fore- 
going story, but are introduced to a rather 
different phase of Australian life. The 
vices of civilization are represented by a 
young lady who suffers from headache and 
feels uncomfortable in the saddle; her 
aspiration after a genteel deportment, earns 
for herself from plainspoken relatives the 
title of “‘ mincing peacock.’’ She is good at 
heart, however, and in the end comes more 
or less right. 


We have received from Messrs. Nisbet 
That Aggravating School-Girl, by Grace 
STEBBING (3/6), the familiar story of a 
high-spirited girl who wrecked school 
discipline, and, after many misunderstand- 
ings, was conquered by kindness; Dodo’s 
Schooldays, by Karutyn RuHopEs, another 
story for girls, told in the first person by a 
fatuous schoolgirl of the well-worn type 
peculiar to fiction; Canadian Jack, by Joun 
Mackie (3/6), a hero who, as one of the 
North-West Mounted Police, comes through 
countless adventures with colours flying. 
and will probably have a wide circle of 
admirers; and Schoolboy Grit, by Gunpy 
Hapatu (3/6), a good story, which un- 
fortunately becomes goody, about a 
** London County Council boy * who won an 
experimental scholarship at a public school, 
and fought down prejudice and persecution 
by courageous conduct and athletic genius. 


The Honourable Mr. Tawnish, by Jerrrry 
Farnot (Sampson Low, 6/), is a pleasantly 
written, old-time story of a girl’s love-affairs, 
not particularly original in plot. Her father 
and his two old friends, who all worship her, 
are well described. The book is well illus- 
trated, and attractive in appearance. 


history and Biograpby. 


There is a crying need for good history 
books suitable for children, for the ordinary 
school textbook engenders a distaste for the 
subject, and is chiefly connected with 
examinations. The history book of the 
future must have illustrations worthy of the 
subject ; it must handle historical move- 
ments broadly; it must deal with more 
than rulers, and depict the life of those who 
built up the nation; and it must be ex- 
pressed in vivid and arresting language. 





The two books before us. published by 
Messrs. Jack, partly fulfil these require- 
ments. Jerusalem and the Crusades (5/), by 
ESTELLE BLYTHE, tells in forcible language 
the story of that wave of enthusiasm 
and adventure that found scope in the 
Crusades, with prominence given to the 
aspects that appeal to young readers. The 
author has not followed the customary 
method of beginning with the preaching 
of Peter the Hermit, but she gives a de- 
scriptive account of Palestine and Jerusalem, 
and sketches the condition of the city and 
treatment of the pilgrims under the rule of 
the Arabs before the Turkish conquest. 
Neither the cruelties attending the con- 
quests nor the advantages to Europe accruing 
therefrom are omitted, but it would have 
been well to indicate the natural attitude of 
the Saracens at the invasion of their land. 
An interesting list of Arabic words intro- 
duced into English by the Crusades, a good 
Index, and illustrations that sufficiently 
delineate the period are included. 


Mrs. ExvizasetH O’ NEILL has attempted, 
and carried through with creditable success, 
the ambitious task of writing The Story 
of the World (7/6) for young people. The 
illustrations are excellent, as is the selective 
power: the author knows what to leave 
out. Perhaps it would have been better 
if a greater proportion of space had been 
given to the common people; the social 
condition of England during Richard’s 
absence is more important than his ad- 
venture with Blondel. Again, it seems 
to us that the story of India should have 
appeared after the conquests of Alexander 
the Great, and not have been kept back 
until the period of the Seven Years’ War. 
The accounts of the wonderful Peruvian 
civilization and of the Red Indians might 
have been less meagre. There is no sense 
of a gradual evolution towards a world 
at harmony, e.g., the difference rather than 
kinship of East and West is emphasized. 
However, we do not wish to end on a note 
of disparagement, and point out these 
defects rather as a compliment to the 
generally admirable manner in which the 
author has carried out her colossal task. 
The book is a worthy successor to her 
charming ‘ Nursery History of England.’ 


In When They were Children, also pub- 
lished by Messrs. Jack (5/), Amy STEEDMAN 
tells the stories of the childhood of some 
half a hundred famous men and women with 
her customary happy choice of matter and 
manner. Biographical fragments and the 
unfinished serial have much in common. 
An indication where to look for continua- 
tions would have been useful. 


Rich in legends and romance, the History 
of Germany, by H. E. Marsuatt (Frowde, 
Hodder & Stoughton, 7/6 net), will delight 
child readers and give pleasure to any grown- 
up person who may be requisitioned to read 
it aloud. The simple yet flowing speech, 
the direct descriptions, and the familiar 
phraseology go straight to our hearts. We 
watch the growth of the nation, which began 
with the birth of the great god Tew, down 
to the present day. We become friends of 
Charlemagne, and feel as though we had 
known Adelchis all our lives. The book is 
printed in a large clear type, with unobtru- 
sive notes in the wide margins; and is 
suitably bound. The ten brightly coloured 
illustrations by A. C. MicHaxEt are of well- 
chosen dramatic incidents ; and two useful 
maps are included. 


The Boy’s Book of Battles, by Er1c Woop 
(Cassell, 3/6), is a lurid description of thirty 
great battles—naval and land, British and 
foreign—from Marathon down to the Battle 
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of Tsushima in the Russo-Japanese War. 
Taken from their legitimate setting, and 
“written up” in journalistic fashion, with 
the last drop of blood squeezed out of them, 
they are neither entertaining nor likely to 
inspire any wholesome patriotism. 


The Story of Greece, told to boys and girls 
by Mary Maccrecor (Jack, 7/6 net), is a 
book of good, solid reading for elder boys 
and girls, and the nineteen coloured illus- 
trations by WALTER CRANE are artistic. 


Though The V.C.: its Heroes and their 
Valour, by Mr. D. H. Parry (Cassell, 
6/), deals solely with facts, the manner 
of their narration is as vivid and stirring 
as any work of fiction could be. It is 
a book for every boy to have in his 
library, while as a work of reference it also 
has considerable value, since it contains at 
the end an alphabetical list of all the reci- 
pients of the V.C., their ranks and regiments, 
and the particular act of bravery by which 
it was won. 


An introductory chapter to Heroes of the 
Indian Mutiny, by Epwarp GiLuiat (Seeley & 
Service, 5/), gives briefly the history of 
the Indian Empire and the causes which 
led to the Mutiny. The rest of the book 
is devoted to the soldiers whose courage and 
resource against heavy odds make one of the 
finest stories for boys. We are glad to see 
that Mr. Gilliat frankly acknowledges the 
sources of his narrative, which is clear and 
very readable. 


We are told in the Preface that The 
Adventures of Akbar, by Frora ANNIE 
STEEL (Heinemann, 6/ net), is a “true” 
story, and that Prince Akbar, who is only 
five at the close of the book, lived to be, 
perhaps, ‘‘ the greatest king this world has 
ever seen.”’ Certainly this story of adventure 
is the more wonderful for being based on 
fact, and children will like it the better. 
Indian life and customs are vividly described ; 
and the character of the young prince, his 
unusual dignity and bravery, and his love 
for his parents make excellent reading for 
little people of white race. A black dog 
and a white cat play a great part in the story, 
but we are warned that they are not his- 
torical: all the same they win our affections, 
as they did those of the little heir-to- 
empire as here represented. The full-page 
coloured illustrations are carefully done, and 
add to the value of the book. 


The Battle by the Lake, by Dora BEE 
(R.T.S., 2/), an historical novel of the six- 
teenth century, describes the vicissitudes of 
# young German officer who plays a pro- 
minent part in the fighting between the early 
Protestants and Catholics around Zurich. 
The hero has many exciting adventures, 
and his sympathy for a losing cause leads 
him to an act of self-abnegation which is 
suitably rewarded. Though interesting at 
times, the author’s style lacks conciseness, 
and is not free from undue sentimentality. 


Old Friends and Hew Editions. 


In Stories of Old Greece and Rome (Mac- 
millan, 6/6 net) Miss Emitre Kir Baker 
reconstructs, clearly and attractively, the 
whole Olympian consistory of deities. She 
succeeds in conveying the glamour of Greek 
mythology, and each story is a little model 
of style. This is an admirable book for 
children in their early teens, many of whom 
will be delighted to discover that Zeus was, 
after all, something far more vital than a 
mere proper noun with a disconcerting 
genitive. 





In Greek Wonder Tales, translated and 
edited by Lucy M. J. Garnett (Black, 6/), 
we have the latest thing in Greek folk-lore 
adapted for the juvenile public. The stories 
are as pleasant as most fairy stories, but 
lack individuality ; we seldom feel them 
to be any more Grecian than we felt the 
fairy tales in ‘The Blue Fairy Book’ to be 
blue. Children, however, are generous 
critics, and this volume is likely to afford 
them a great deal of entertainment. They 
may even be attracted by the illustrations 
in colour, which are strangely crude and 
unimaginative. 


A prose paraphrase of twelve tales from 
The Earthly Paradise, selected and arranged 
by W. J. Guover, is published by Messrs. 
Black (6/). The writer, in endeavouring to 
retain the rich musical flow that marks 
Morris’s works, has committed the indiscre- 
tion of keeping too closely to the original ; 
and the rhymed couplets constantly recurring 
in these stories are an unhappy example of 
prose style to set before children. Good 
poetry does not make good prose. The latter 
should have a rhythm and music of its own, 
entirely different from the rhythm and music 
of verse. 


GEORGETTE LeEBLANC’s The Children’s 
Blue Bird, translated by ALEXANDER TEIX- 
EIRA DE Martros (Methuen, 5/ net), adheres 
closely in the conversations to the words 
of the play, giving clear and simple descrip- 
tions of the scenes and actions. Children 
who have seen Maeterlinck’s play, as well 
as those who have not, cannot fail to be 
interested in it; even the moral will please 
them. it is so charmingly explained. But 
the illustrations are disconcerting. Are 
they the “impressions ”’ of an artist or the 
drawings of a child ? The two children are 
particularly grotesque: Tyltyl has a large 
body and a small, deformed head on a thick 
neck ; and Mytyl’s hair is stiffly arranged 
in little yellow tails. All the figures are out 
of drawing. 


The story of The Swiss Family Robinson 
concerns itself with fundamentals—the 
beginnings of manufacture and construction, 
of discovery and colonization—and is never 
out of date. Though chapter after chapter 
may close with the stretching of wearied 
limbs upon the homely couch “ rendered 
by fatigue luxurious,” though all sorts of 
—to our ears—verbal oddities sprinkle the 
page, though india-rubber trees spring up 
the moment the young Robinsons want 
goloshes, and materials for food, dress, and 
shelter come to hand at the right instant 
with mechanical precision, the book lives. 
The edition published by Messrs. Frowde, 
Hodder & Stoughton may be regarded as an 
undoubtedly sound investment. 


To think that practically all children of 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
were, so to speak, brought up on The Fair- 
child Family is a melancholy reflection in- 
deed. At this time of day it is possible to 
regard it as a joke—to put it on our shelves 
as a thank-offering for present mercies. 
“Simply sloppy” is the inelegant, but 
expressive epithet schoolboys and _ girls 
will apply even to the expurgated version, 
edited by Lapy Srracurey (Black, 6/). 
Sypm TawseE provides eight coloured illus- 
trations—careful studies of the dress and 
furnishings of the time. 


When we were young we had to extract 
for ourselves the sugar sweets of adventure 
from the dry plains of politics and sociology 
in ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ By the measure of 
our enjoyment then we can gauge the avidity 





with which the little book, published by 
Messrs. Dent & Sons, 1/6, with drawings by 
that wizard of the brush ARTHUR RACKHAM 
will be greeted. 


A companion volume. Fables of La 
Fontaine, edited for children by F. C. 
TILNEY. eliminates all save those fables 
of which La Fontaine was himself the 
author. 


Animal Studies. 

A valuable family possession, and one 
which admirably fulfils the réle of guide, 
counsellor, and friend, is the Book of Baby 
Pets (Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton, 6/). 
The lady who is responsible for the letter- 
press is felicitous in her choice of anecdotes, 
which are deftly intermixed with sound 
advice on the diet, housing, and general 
care of pets. As each new hedgehog, tortoise, 
rabbit, guinea-pig, or other “beastie” is 
introduced into the domestic menagerie, one 
can imagine a hurried rush to this volume for 
reference. Under the heading ‘ Kittens ’ Miss 
Dvuepate has perhaps missed an opportunity. 
Pussy can be as improperly fed as goldfish, 
for instance, yet she has not thought it 
necessary to suggest what or what not to 
set before the universal household pet. 


Print, paper, and binding are good com- 
pany for Mr. DetMmoxp’s delicately tinted 
illustrations. One actually feels, as well as 
perceives, the woolliness and silkiness and the 
prickliness of some of his “ pets,’ and though 
an absence of perspective and _ variety 
of tone detract from entire satisfaction, 
the technical perfection with which his 
pictures are reproduced and their beauty of 
line distinguish this above a host of hand- 
some gift-books. 


There is no need to commend the par- 
ticular and individual merits of CEcIL 
ALp1n’s Merry Puppy Book (Frowde, Hodder 
& Stoughton, 3/6), or the deliciously reason- 
able unreason of the tale as each fresh 
piece of mongrel mischief is confessed. 
Readers and dog-lovers old and young can 
all enjoy the fun. 


Rob-Roy (Hodder & Stoughton, 6/), the 
commonplace story of a stag, is remarkable 
for the fine silhouettes of hunting scenes 
which illustrate it, cut out, so Capr. THARP 
tells us, by hand with a pair of scissors. 


Messrs. Jarrold send a book called Elf and 
her Friends, by IsaBeL WortLey (3/6), 
which pleads, through a happily circum- 
stanced bay mare, for all that the R.S.P.C.A., 
and perhaps more particularly its children’s 
branch, stands for. 


$llustrated Verse. 


CHARLES Fo.tkarp’s sense of pictorial 
humour is as broad as INGoLpsBy’s Jackdaw 
of Rheims (Gay & Hancock, 10/6), which 
he illustrates with whimsical exaggeration. 
Hands, mouths, and feet have a strong 
family likeness, but the grouping is excellent, 
the colouring rich and mellow. Every detail 
of a handsome production such as this must 
have been well considered. 


It is gracious and kind of Messrs. 
Cowlk and HAMMOND, two Bachelors of Art, 
to set to work on Alliterative Anomalies 
for Infants and Invalids (Gay & Hancock, 
2/6), but ought we not to spare the children 
the sight of ‘‘ Nauseating Nuts Negligently 
Noticing Neighbouring Nymphs” and_ the 
sound of “‘ Xenophon Xenodochising Xero- 
dermatic Xanthippe ” ? 


A wit, who hides himself under the 
initials E. S. T., with choice fastidiousness 
of quip and crank, and that happy capacity 
for divine deep into the recesses where idle 
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dreams are born and bred, presents a book 
of illustrated verse called Queer Creatures 
(Oxford, Blackwell, 3/6), which will start 
ripples of laughter wherever it goes. It 
should only go, however, to the comparatively 
aged; but they need entertainment as 
much as their juniors, and these fireworks 
will provide it. 


Songs and Plays. 

A capital collection of songs which every 
music-loving household will rejoice to possess 
is that published through Messrs. Frowde, 
Hodder & Stoughton by T. W. STEPHENSON, 
entitled Songs for Little Children (3/6). In 
style the settings incline more towards the 
ballads which their elders used to sing than 
to the ultra-simple ditties usually written for 
children, but they are none the worse for 
that. The black-and-white illustrations are 
spirited and lively. 





Messrs. Heath & Cranton publish three 
musical plays for children—one, Jim Crow, 
founded on ‘The Jackdaw of Rheims,’ 
another on ‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ and 
the third, The Magic Chest, adapted from 
the Greek legend of Epimetheus and Pan- 
dora—written and arranged by E. ELLIor 
Stock, with incidental music composed by 
ERNEST BRUMLEU (2/ each). Great care 
has been taken to give the amateur stage- 
manager every possible help ; costumes are 
described and illustrated, and the stage 
directions are clear and minute. All this 
could not have been better done. But the 
subjects chosen are, we think, not so happy. 
Outdoor scenes are avoided, we are told, 
for the sake of economy; but in that case 
it would have been wiser to choose subjects 
which do not so emphatically need a setting 
of trees and sky as do the dances both in 
‘The Pied Piper’ and in ‘ The Magic Chest.’ 
The music is quite adequate to the occasion, 
and particularly successful where a weird 
effect is desired. 


Stories of the Old and Hew 
Testament. 

Patriot and Hero, a Story of the Macca- 
bean Times, by Pror. A. J. CHURCH and 
RICHMOND SEELEY (Seeley & Service, 3/6), 
will commend itself to the many to whom 
nowadays the Apocrypha is not familiar. 
The doings of Mattathias and his sons 
must have often inspired zealous partisans 
in days when men had to take the field 
for their beliefs. The joint-editors (we 
understand that Prof. Church was _ re- 
sponsible for most of the _ writing, 
and Mr. Seeley for the plan of the work) 
have followed the First Book cf Maccabees 
in their historical statements, but have intro- 
duced some picturesque incidents from the 
Second Book. The subsidiary characters 
naturally are fictitious. The Hellenism 
which had almost eclipsed the ancient faith 
of Jerusalem in the second century B.c. is 
graphically pictured at the outset, when the 
conversation of Jason the fashionable High 
Priest, Cleon the Greek courtier, and Me- 
nander the Jewish dandy introduces us to 
the social and political views of 174 B.c. 


The two latter interlocutors are very 
modern, and are interesting as minor 
actors. Cleon has a heart, and dies like 


a gentleman on the field, while Menander 
(or Micah), his friend, feels the call of his 
blood too strong for him, and becomes one 
of the staunchest followers of Judas Mac- 
céba. The sterner lessons of the story are 
relieved by family love and fidelity. 


From Messrs. Longmans we have received 
two books, both of which are much to be 
commended. The Prince of Peace, by S. B. 
Macy (3/6 net), is a well-written life of 
Christ which, while quoting freely from the 








Gospels, has, in addition, lively and simple 
descriptions of the customs and history of 
those times. Each incident is treated in 
a separate chapter, and thus it is easy 
to refer to, but all has been carefully 
arranged so that the connexion of the whole 
is readily seen. The illustrations are well 
chosen and well reproduced. 


The second is a book of Old Testament 
Legends, taken from the less-known Apo- 
cryphal books, by M. R. James (3/6). It 
seems well that these should be better known 
and appreciated, for they are full of poetry 
such as imaginative children will love, and 
are here retold in such a way that they lose 
none of their ancient charm, and yet will be 
easily understood. 


The Children’s Book of Old Testament 
Stories, by Mrs. C. D. Francis, is issued by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge (2/6). We are surprised to find that 
this Society is still publishing such un- 
attractive books. The writing lacks in- 
spiration, and the illustrations are out of 
date and crude. 


In a foreword addressed to children the 
author describes All Hail as a ‘“‘con- 
tinuous account of all the books of the Bible 
from a convinced, but not a narrow con- 
servative standpoint, a modified, traditional 
point of view.”’ Though it would be unfair 
to suggest that this is altogether typical of 
the author’s style, it is true to say that the 
quotation reveals how far below the 
necessary standard of lucidity and simplicity 
she falls. The present edition (Dent, 7/6) 
is a reissue of a rather more fully illustrated 
volume published by Mr. A. L. Humphreys 
in 1911 which, for the sake of its coloured 
plates reproduced from Italian Old Masters, 
we would not willingly spare from our 
shelves. 


Messrs. Frowde, Hodder & Stoughton 
send a new and revised edition of ‘ Streaks 
of Light’ called Fifty-Two Bible Stories for 
Children (1/6 net) and The New Precept upon 
Precept (1/6 net), both by the author of 
‘ Peep of Day.’ 


Mecbanics, 


The modern boy is nothing if not mechanic- 
ally inclined: ARCHIBALD Witxrams’s Let 
Me Explain (Wells Gardner, 6/) is a book 
in which he should revel. There is an 
undoubted fascination in learning ‘ how it is 
done,”’ and the author has taken good care 
to make his explanations not only instructive, 
but also entertaining. Thus, if you area boy 
of an inquiring turn of mind, you may learn 
from him all about locomotives, motor-cars, 
aeroplanes, telegrams, telephones, living 
pictures, and a hundred and one other 
things which you are dying to know. A 
great number of excellent illustrations and 
diagrams contribute to the elucidation of the 
text. 


Every boy who delights in machinery, 
and wants to know how things work, will 
enjoy Mr. ALEXANDER HoRNE’s presenta- 
tion of hissubject. How man has harnessed 
the forces and materials at his disposal is told 
by him in The Age of Machinery (Blackie, 1/6) 
simply, and in a way that neglects no impor- 
tant factor, but does not confuse by too 
much detail. A human interest is gained by 
the historical method of treatment and by 
various anecdotes that are interspersed ; this 
is the way such a subject should be treated 
for young readers. If another edition is 
called for, the author might add some account 
of the wonders of tunnelling. 





Mr. F. A.Talbot’s story of Railway Wonders 
of the World (Cassell) is one of exciting 
adventure, exacting toil and _ hardship, 
prodigious difficulties overcome. The de- 
velopment of new lines is even exceeded by 
the reconstruction of the old—“ millions spent 
to save minutes.”* The story of this work, 
and of the wonders of mechanical invention, 
lavishly illustrated as it is, must be enthral- 
lng to many a boy, and not less to 
those boys of larger growth who retain 
an unfading interest in the marvels of me- 
chanical science. There are some excellent 
coloured plates, but the most striking of 
the illustrations is a photograph, taken from 
the train, of the effect of the Pyle-National 
electric headlight illuminating the darkness 
of midnight for half a mile along the track. 

The alphabetical list of chapters is useless 
and irritating, and the absence of a thorough 
index a defect. 


Children’s Verse. 

Verses written for or about children are 
always welcome at Christmastime, and 
volumes of this kind are none the less 
pleasing when they take the form of antho- 
logies, such as the two now before us. 

* 

In the first of these, A Book of Children’s 
Verse, arranged by Maset and Laan 
QUILLER-CovucH (Frowde, Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 7/6 net), we have a collection which 


| should surely delight every child’s heart. 


Many of the old favourites are here, suitably 
arranged according to subjects, as well as a 
number of others which, if not so well known. 
have undoubted claims to be included. An 
added joy is provided in the colour illustra- 
tions by Miss M. ELrHELDREDA Gray, 
which are charmingly conceived, and exe- 
cuted in just the right fanciful spirit. 


The other volume under notice, Children 
in Verse, edited by Tuomas BurKE (Duck- 
worth, 5/), is a collection of verses about 
children which will appeal, not only to 
children themselves, but also to their elders. 
Here again the book is fortunate in its 
illustrator, for the pictures, both in black 
and white and in colour (particulerly the 
latter), are truly delightful. They are by 
Miss Honor C. APPLETON, whose work we 
have had occasion to praise before in these 
columns. 


Annuals, 


Something of everything, from the life- 
story of a straw hat to talks about coulombs 
and amperes, finds a place in the eighth 
volume of The Scout (Pearson, 6/6 net). 
Written for a large organization of boys, 
its columns suffer much from overcrowding. 
Its print and paper, which may be tolerable 
in single issues, are unsightly when all are 
bound together. 


Herbert Strang’s Annual (Frowde, Hodder 
& Stoughton, 6/); Mrs. Strang’s Annual 
for Children (same publishers, 3/6), with 
its clear type and pretty pictures; Curly 
Heads and Long Legs (Raphael Tuck, 
3/6), a joy to those who admire Hilda 
Cowham’s distinctive maidens; Ward & 
Lock’s Wonder Book (3/6); Young England 
(Pilgrim Press, 5/); and The Child’s Own 
Magazine (Sunday School Union, 1/), come 
yearly to tempt the undecided bookbuyer to 
select an “‘ annual.” It is often a safe and 
sensible way out of a difficulty. 


A great many notices have had to be held 
over for lack of space. 
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Complete List of Announcements post free on receipt of post card 


Behind the Veil at the Russian Court 
A BOOK OF STARTLING REVELATIONS 
By Count Paul Vassili 


This volume is a series of glimpses of the inner lives of nearly 250 personages of various ranks and eminence who have been intimately 

associated with the Governmental and social activities of the land of the Tsars during the last sixty years. Many secrets are revealed, the 

appalling motives for many things which perplex the world are laid bare, and the true situation of many things of which hitherto only 16 t 

hearsay data has filtered through is told in unbiased language. Prospectus post free. S. ne 
With uw fine Series of Photogravure Plates. Medium Svo, 

















Lady Hester Lucy Stanhope 
A NEW LIGHT ON HER LIFE AND LOVE AFFAIRS 
By Frank Hamel 


The present book will do a great deal to dispel the mystery that for so long has enshrouded her name, and will account in large 
measure for Lady Hester Stanhope’s long self-exile in the East, for which, up till now, only altogether inadequate reasons have 
been advanced. Frank Hamel has been so fortunate as to discover many unpublished letters from Dr. Charles Meryon, Lady Hester's 
private physician ; and a large number of passages in Lady Hester's letters that have so far been withheld from the public also 15 t 
appear for the first time, together with a number of other hitherto unpublished letters. Prospectus post free, S. ne 


With 20 Illustrations, including Portraits, Views, Facsimiles of Lettera, kc. Medium S8vo, cloth gilt. 


The Country ‘of ‘The Ring and the Book’ 


By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. 


Not only Browning-lovers, but all those who love a book rich in descriptive colour will welcome Sir Frederick Treves’s new volume— 

the most important work that he has yet given to the public. The volume is divided into three parts: Part I. is devoted to the crime 

which Browning deals with in ‘The Ring and the Book’; Part II. describes the country which 1s dealt with in this great poem of 
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